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PREFACE 

The student should have covered nearly the whole 
of the work of his text-book in American history, 
when the readings in this volume are taken up. For 
this reason, only such explanations are made as will 
free the reader from recourse to the dictionary and 
the encyclopedia. Where it is possible, the text has 
been made the basis of work in review, — such ques- 
tions being asked as will not only explain the subject 
matter from the student's own knowledge, but will 
also review the work already done in history and civil 
government, and lead the student to a more extensive 
study of the facts to which the questions refer. 



Edgar W. Ames. 



Troy, New York, 
August i, 1911. 
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JAMES MONROE 

Among the "First Families of Virginia'' was that of the 
Monroes. According to tradition they were descended from a 
family of Cavaliers which settled in the county of Westmore- 
land, between the Potomac and Rappahanock rivers. Here on 
April 28, 1758, James Monroe was bom. His youth was spent 
with those who were protesting against the imjust exactions of 
the mother coimtry, and when the Revolution broke out — 
shortly after he entered William and Mary College — among 
those who volimteered were John Marshall, a future chief- 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
eighteen-year-old boy, James Monroe, a future President. He 
took part in the march after the battle of Brooklyn Heights and 
the retreat across New Jersey; and as a young lieutenant, he 
was one of the two leaders of the attack on Trenton, where he 
received a wound in the wrist. As volunteer aid to the Earl of 
Stirling, then serving with Washington, he was in the battles 
of the Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth; but feeling 
piqued at not being promoted, he took no further active part 
as a soldier. 

Monroe's entrance into politics was through the influence of 
Jefferson, who was then governor of Virginia, and his ^rst ser- 
vice was as a delegate to the Virginia Assembly. From there 
he went as delegate to the fourth, fifth, and sixth Congresses of 
the Confederation, and then served as a member of the Vir- 
ginia Convention which adopted the United States Constitu- 
tion. Monroe was opposed to its ratification, for he, with many 
others, feared that the country was more likely to change into 
a monarchy under a strong centralized government than under 
the looser form of the Confederation. Notwithstanding his 
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10 READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

opposition to the Constitution, he took oflfice under it Decem- 
ber 6, 1790, when he was appointed United States Senator from 
Virginia to fill the vacancy caused by the death of William 
Grayson, who had been elected to the oflfice. 

He was strongly opposed to Hamilton and all his measures, 
and it was greatly to his surprise that, when the Federalist Jay 
was sent as minister to England, he, an Anti-Federalist, was 
chosen as minister to France. During the period of his ambas- 
sadorship, he showed such marked sympathy with the French 
as to displease President Washington and his cabinet, who were 
just concluding a treaty with England and wished to preserve 
a strictly neutral policy; he was therefore recalled. 

In 1799 Monroe was chosen governor of Virginia, and at the 
close of his term of office he was sent to France by his friend, 
President Jefferson, to negotiate for the purchase of Louisiana. 
It is said that he always took particular pride in this transac- 
tion, regarding his part in it as among the most important 
events of his public service. In 1811, after serving a part of a 
year as governor of Virginia, he resigned to enter the cabinet 
of President Madison as Secretary of State. Owing to the 
incapacity of the Secretary of War, Eustis, Monroe also became 
acting secretary of that department, and as such was very suc- 
cessful in conducting the war with England. "Washington 
was defended, Baltimore was rescued, and the despatches sent 
to Jackson in the southwest had the ring of determination and 
authority." 

When Madison's term of office expired, the Federalist party, 
which had been in control of the government since its formation, 
was broken up by its opposition to the war and by its action at 
the Hartford Convention. Monroe, the presidential candidate 
of the Democratic-Republican party, was elected by a large 
majority in the electoral college, the vote being thirty-four for 
Rufus King, the Federalist candidate, and one hundred and 
eighty-three for Monroe. At his reelection, he lacked only one 
of a unanimous vote. The delegate from New Hampshire 
refused to cast his vote for Monroe, giving as his reason a desire 
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JAMES MONROE 11 

that no one should equal Washington in being chosen unani- 
mously. 

Monroe served as President for two terms (1817-1825). 
Soon after his inauguration he made a tour of the country to 
strengthen patriotism, to win over disaffected elements, and to 
obliterate party lines. He was so successful in this that the 
period of his second term is known as the "Era of Good Feehng." 
This name is not strictly true, however, as the feeling between 
the prominent men in the party was very bitter. 

The chief events of Monroe's administrations were the Mis- 
souri Compromise, the Monroe Doctrine, and the purchase of 
Florida. Dining this period Lafayette visited the country and 
was received everywhere with great enthusiasm. As President, 
Monroe is not considered among those of first rank, and he has 
been called the last and the least of the great Virginians. Daniel 
Coit Oilman, in his Life of MonroCy says: "He was not the equal 
of Washington in prudence, of Marshall in wisdom, of Hamilton 
in constructive power, of Jefferson in genius for poUtics, of 
Madison in persistent ability to think out an idea and to per- 
suade others of its importance, . . . but his views were gen- 
erally sound, and the position which he took in later life on 
public questions was approved by the public voice. The one 
idea he represents consistently from the beginning to the end 
of his career is this — that America is for Americans." 

At the close of his second term as President he retired to 
private life, and died in New York City, July 4, 1831. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

The Message Sent by President Monroe to the 
Eighteenth Congress, December 2, 1863 

Fellow-citizens op the Senate and House op Representa- 
tives: 

Many important subjects will claim your attention 
during the present session, of which I shall endeavor 
to give, in aid of your deliberations, a just idea in 
this communication. I undertake this duty with 
diflSdence, from the vast extent of the interests on 
which I have to treat, and of their great importance 
to every portion of our Union. I enter on it with 
zeal, from thorough conviction that there never was a 
period since the establishment of our Revolution when, 
regarding the condition of the civilized world and its 
bearing on us, there was greater necessity for devotion 
in the public servants to their respective duties, or 
for virtue, patriotism, and union in our constituents. 

Meeting in you a new Congress, I deem it proper 
to present this view of public affairs in greater detail 
than might otherwise be necessary. I do it, however, 
with peculiar satisfaction, from a knowledge that in 
this respect I shall comply more fully with the sound 
principles of our Government. The people being with 
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14 READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

us exclusively the sovereign, it is indispensable that 
full information be laid before them on all important 
subjects to enable them to exercise that high power 
with complete effect. If kept in the dark^ they must 
be incompetent to it. We are all liable to error, and 
those who are engaged in the management of public 
affairs are more subject to excitement, and to be led 
astray by their particular interests and passions than 
the great body of our constituents, who, being at home 
in the pursuit of their ordinary avocations, are calm 
but deeply interested spectators of events, and of the 
conduct of those who are parties to them. To the 
people, every department of the Government and 
every individual in each are responsible, and the more 
full their information the better they can judge of the 
wisdom of the policy pursued, and of the conduct of 
each in regard to it. From their dispassionate judg- 
ment much aid may always be obtained, while their 
approbation will form the greatest incentive and most 
gratifying reward for virtuous actions, and the dread 
of their censure the best security against the abuse of 
their confidence. Their interests in all vital questions 
are the same, and the bond by sentiment as well as 
by interest will be proportionably strengthened as they 
are better informed of the real state of public affairs, 
especially in difficult conjunctures.^ It is by such 
knowledge that local prejudices and jealousies are sur- 
mounted, and that a national policy, extending its 
fostering care and protection to all the great interests 
of our Union, is formed and steadily adhered to. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 15 

A precise knowledge of our relations with foreign 
powers, as respects our negotiations and transactions 
with each, is thought to be particularly necessary. 
Equally necessary is it that we should form a just 
estimate of our resources, revenue, and progress in 
every kind of improvement connected with the national 
prosperity and public defense. It is by rendering jus- 
tice to other nations that we may expect it from them. 
It is by our ability to resent injuries and redress wrongs 
that we may avoid them. 

The Commissioners under the fifth article of the 
treaty of Ghent,^ having disagreed in their opinions 
respecting that portion of the boundary between the 
Territories of the United States and of Great Britain, 
the establishment of which had been submitted to 
them, have made their respective reports in compli- 
ance with that article, that the same might be referred 
to the decision of a friendly power. It being manifest, 
however, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for any power to perform that office without great 
delay and much inconvenience to itself, a proposal has 
been made by this Government, and acceded to by 
that of Great Britain, to endeavor to establish that 
boundary by amicable negotiation. It appearing, 
from long experience, that no satisfactory arrangement 
could be formed of the commercial intercourse between 
the United States and the British colonies in this 
hemisphere by legislative acts, while each party pur- 
sued its own course without agreement or concert 
with the other, a proposal has been made to the British 
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16 READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 

Government to regulate this commerce by treaty, as 
it has been to arrange in like manner the just claim 
of the citizens of the United States inhabiting the 
States and Territories bordering on the lakes and 
rivers which empty into the St. Lawrence to the navi- 
gation of that river to the ocean. For these and other 
objects of high importance to the interests of both 
parties, a negotiation has been opened with the British 
Government which, it is hoped, will have a satis- 
factory result. 

The Conmiissioners under the sixth and seventh 
articles of the treaty of Ghent, having sucessfuUy 
closed their labors in relation to the sixth, have pro- 
ceeded to the discharge of those relating to the seventh. 
Their progress in the extensive survey, required for 
the performance of their duties, justifies the presump- 
tion that it will be completed in the ensuing year. 

The negotiation which had been long depending 
with the French Government on several important 
subjects, and particularly for a just indemnity for 
losses ^ sustained in the late wars by the citizens of the 
United States, under unjustifiable seizures and con- 
fiscations of their property, has not as yet had the 
desired effect. As this claim rests on the same prin- 
ciple with others which have been admitted by the 
French Government, it is not perceived on what just 
grounds it can be rejected. A minister will be imme- 
diately appointed to proceed to France and resume the 
negotiation on this and other subjects which may 
arise between the two nations. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 17 

At the proposal of the Rrissian Imperial Government, 
made through the minister of the Emperor ^ residing here, 
a full power and instriLctions have been transmitted to 
the minister of the United States at SL Petersburg, to 
arrange, by amicable negotiation, the respective rights and 
interests of the two nations ^ on the northwest coast of this 
continent, A similar proposal has been made by his 
Imperial Majesty to the Government of Great Britain 
which has likewise been acceded to. The Government of 
the United States has been desirous, by this friendly pro- 
ceeding, of manifesting the great value which they have 
invariably attached to the friendship of the Emperor, and 
their solicitude to cultivate the best understanding with 
his Government, In the discussions to which this interest 
has given rise, and in the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for 
asserting ^ as a principle in which the rights and interests 
of the United States are involved, that the American con- 
tinents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers. 

Since the close of the last session of Congress, the 
Commissioners and arbitrators for ascertaining and 
determining the amount of indemnification which may 
be due to citizens of the United States under the 
decision of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, in conformity to the convention concluded at 
St. Petersburg, on the twelfth of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two, have assembled in this 
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city and organized themselves as a Board for the per- 
formance of the duties assigned to them by that treaty. 
The commission constituted under the eleventh article 
of the treaty of twenty-second February, one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, between the United States 
and Spain, is also in session here; and as the term of 
three years limited by the treaty for the execution of 
the trust will expire before the period of the next 
regular meeting of Congress, the attention of the 
Legislature will be drawn to the measures which may 
be necessary to accomplish the objects for which the 
commission was instituted. 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, adopted at their last session, instruc- 
tions have been given to all the ministers of the United 
States accredited to the powers of Europe and America 
to propose the proscription of the African slave trade ^ 
by classing it under the denomination, and inflicting 
on its perpetrators the punishment, of piracy. Should 
this proposal be acceded to, it is not doubted that this 
odious and criminal practice will be promptly and 
entirely suppressed. It is earnestly hoped that it will 
be acceded to from a firm belief that it is the most 
effectual expedient that can be adopted for the purpose. 

At the commencement of the recent war between 
France and Spain ^ it was declared by the French 
Government that it would grant no commissions to 
privateers,' and that neither the commerce of Spain 
herself nor of neutral nations should be molested by 
the naval force of France, except in the breach of a 
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lawful blockade. This declaration, which appears to 
have been faithfully carried into effect, concurring 
with principles proclaimed and cherished by the United 
States from the first establishment of their independ- 
ence, suggested the hope that the time had arrived 
when the proposal for adopting it as a permanent and 
invariable rule in all future maritime wars might meet 
the favorable consideration of the great European 
powers. Instructions have accordingly been given to 
our ministers with France, Russia, and Great Britain, 
to make those proposals to their respective Govern- 
ments; and when the friends of humanity reflect on the 
essential amelioration^ to the condition of the human 
race which would result from the abolition of private 
war on the sea, and on the great facility by which it 
might be accomplished, requiring only the consent of 
a few sovereigns, an earnest hope is indulged that 
these overtures will meet with an attention animated 
by the spirit in which they were made, and that they 
will ultimately be successful. 

The ministers who were appointed to the Republics 
of Colombia and Buenos Ayres^ during the last session 
of Congress proceeded, shortly afterward, to their des- 
tinations. Of their arrival there oflScial intelligence 
has not yet been received. The minister appointed to 
the republic of Chili will sail in a few days. An early 
appointment will also be made to Mexico. A minister 
has been received from Colombia; and the other Gov- 
ernments have been informed that ministers, or dip- 
lomatic agents of inferior grade, would be received 
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from each accordingly, as they might prefer the one 
or the other. 

f The minister appointed to Spain proceeded, soon 
after his appointment, for Cadiz,^ the residence of the 
sovereign to whom he was accredited. In approaching 
that port, the frigate which conveyed him was warned 
off by the commander of the French squadron by which 
it was blockaded, and not permitted to enter, although 
apprised by the captain of the frigate of the public 
character of the person whom he had on board, the 
landing of whom was the sole object of his proposed 
entry. This act, being considered an infringement of 
the rights of ambassadors and of nations, will form a 
just cause of complaint to the Government of France 
against the officer by whom it was committed. 

The actual condition of the public finances more 
than realizes the favorable anticipations that were 
entertained of it at the opening of the last session of 
Congress. On the first of January there was a balance 
in the Treasury of four millions two hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand four hundred and twenty-seven 
dollars and fifty-five cents. From that time to the 
thirtieth of September the receipts amounted to up- 
wards of sixteen milUons one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and the expenditures to eleven millions four 
hundred thousand dollars. During the fourth quarter 
of the year it is estimated that the receipts will at least 
equal the expenditures, and that there will remain in 
the Treasury on the first day of January next a sur- 
plus of nearly nine millions of dollars. 
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On the first of January, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-five, a large amount of the war debt and a 
part of the revolutionary debt will become redeemable. 
Additional portions of the former will continue to 
become redeemable annually until the year eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five. It is believed,^ however, 
that, if the United States remain at peace, the whole 
of that debt may be redeemed by the ordinary revenue 
of those years, during that period, under the provision 
of the act of March third, eighteen hundred and seven- 
teen, creating the sinking fund; and in that case the 
only part of the debt that will remain after the year 
eighteen hundred and thirty-five will be the seven 
millions of five per cent, stock subscribed to the Bank 
of the United States, and the three per cent, revolu- 
tionary debt, amounting to thirteen millions two hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand and ninety-nine dollars 
and six cents, both of which are redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government. 

The state of the army and its organization and dis- 
cipline has been gradually improving for several years, 
and has now attained a high degree of perfection. 
The military disbursements have been regularly made, 
and the accounts regularly and promptly rendered for 
settlement. The supplies of various descriptions have 
been of good quality, and regularly issued at all of the 
posts. A system of economy and accountability has 
been introduced into every branch of the service which 
admits of little additional improvement. This desir- 
able state has been attained by the act reorganizing 
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the staff of the Army, passed on the fourteenth of 
April, eighteen hundred and eighteen. 

The moneys appropriated for fortifications have been 
regularly and economically applied, and all the works 
advanced as rapidly as the amount appropriated would 
admit. Three important works will be completed in 
the course of this year: that is, Fort Washington, Fort 
Delaware, and the fort at the Rigolets in Louisiana. 

The Board of Engineers and the Topographical 
Corps have been in constant and active service, in 
surveying the coast, and projecting the works neces- 
sary for its defence. 

The Military Academy^ has attained a degree of 
perfection in its discipline and instruction equal, as is 
believed, to any institution of its kind in any country. 

The money appropriated for the use of the Ordnance 
Department 2 has been regularly and economically 
applied. The fabrication of arms at the national 
armories, and by contract with the Department, has 
been gradually improving in quality and cheapness. 
It is believed that their quality is now such as to admit 
of but little improvement. 

The completion of the fortifications renders it neces- 
sary that there should be a suitable appropriation for 
the purpose of fabricating the cannon and carriages 
necessary for those works. 

Under the appropriation of five thousand dollars for 
exploring the western waters for the location of a site 
for a western armory, a commission was constituted, 
consisting of Colonel McRee, Colonel Lee, and Cap- 
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tain Talcott, who have been engaged in exploring the 
country. They have not yet reported the result of 
their labors, but it is believed that they will be pre- 
pared to do it at an early part of the session of Congress. 

During the month of June last, General Ashley and 
his party, who were trading under a license from the 
Government, were attacked by the Ricarees while 
peaceably trading with the Indians at their request. 
Several of the party were killed or wounded, and their 
property taken or destroyed. 

Colonel Leavenworth, who commanded Fort Atkin- 
son, at the Council Bluffs, the most western post, 
apprehending that the hostile spirit of the Ricarees 
would extend to other tribes in that quarter, and that 
thereby the lives of the traders on the Missouri and 
the peace of the frontier would be endangered, took 
immediate measures to check the evil. 

With a detachment of the regiment stationed at the 
Bluffs, he successfully attacked the Ricaree village, 
and it is hoped that such an impression has been made 
on them, as well as on the other tribes on the Mis- 
souri, as will prevent a recurrence of future hostility. 

The report of the Secretary of War, which is here- 
with transmitted, will exhibit in greater detail the 
condition of the Department in its various branches, 
and the progress which has been made in its adminis- 
tration during the first three quarters of the year. 

I transmit a return of the militia^ of the several 
States, according to the last reports which have been 
made by the proper officers in each to the Department 
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of War.^ By reference to this return, it will be seen 
that it is not complete, although great exertions have 
been made to make it so. As the defence, and even 
the liberties of the country must depend, in times of 
imminent danger, on the miUtia, it is of the highest 
importance that it be well organized, armed, and dis- 
ciplined, throughout the Union. The report of the 
Secretary of War shows the progress made during the 
first three quarters of the present year, by the applica- 
tion of the fund appropriated for arming the militia. 
Much difficulty is found in distributing the arms accord- 
ing to the act of Congress providing for it, from the 
failure of the proper Departments in many of the States 
to make regular returns. The act of May the twelfth, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty, provides that 
the system of tactics and regulations of the various 
corps in the regular army shall be extended to the 
militia. This act has been very imperfectly executed, 
from the want of uniformity in the organization of the 
militia, proceeding from the defects of the system 
itself, and especially in its application to that main 
arm of the public defence. It is thought that this 
important subject, in all its branches, merits the 
attention of Congress. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy,^ which is 
now communicated, furnishes an account of the admin- 
istration of that Department for the first three-quar- 
ters of the present year, with the progress made in 
augmenting the Navy, and the manner in which the 
vessels in commission have been employed. 
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The usual force has been maintained in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Pacific Ocean, and along the Atlan- 
tic coast, and has afforded the necessary j^otection 
to our commerce in those seas. 

In the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico our naval 
force has been augmented by the addition of several 
small vessels, provided for by the "act authorizing an 
additional naval force for the suppression of piracy," 
passed by Congress at their last session. That arma- 
ment has been eminently successful in the accomplish- 
ment of its object. The piracies^ by which our 
commerce in the neighborhood of the island of Cuba 
had been afflicted have been repressed, and the confi- 
dence of our merchants, in a great measure, restored. 

The patriotic zeal and enterprise of Commodore 
Porter,^ to whom the command of the expedition was 
confided, has been fully seconded by the officers and 
men under his command; and, in reflecting with high 
satisfaction on the honorable manner in which they 
have sustained the reputation of their country and 
its Navy, the sentiment is alloyed only by a concern 
that, in the fulfilment of that arduous service, the 
diseases incident to the season and to the climate in 
which it was discharged have deprived the nation of 
many useful lives, and among them of several officers 
of great promise. 

In the month of August a very malignant fever 
made its appearance at Thompson's Island, which 
threatened the destruction of our station there. Many 
perished, and the commanding officer was severely 
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attacked. Uncertain as to his fate, and knowing that 
most of the medical ojBScers had been rendered inca- 
pable of discharging their duties, it was thought expe- 
dient to send to that post an officer of rank and 
experience, with several skilful surgeons, to ascertain 
the origin of the fever, and the probability of its recur- 
rence there in future seasons; to furnish every assist- 
ance to those who were suffering, and, if practicable, 
to avoid the necessity of abandoning so important a 
station. Commodore Rodgers,^ with a promptitude 
which did him honor, cheerfully accepted that trust, 
and has discharged it in the manner anticipated from 
his skill and patriotism. Before his arrival. Com- 
modore Porter, with the greater part of the squadron, 
had removed from the island, and returned to the 
United States, in consequence of the prevailing sick- 
ness. Much useful information has, however, been 
obtained as to the state of the island, and great relief 
afforded to those who had been necessarily left there. 

Although our expedition, co-operating with an in- 
vigorated administration of the Government of the 
island of Cuba, and with the corresponding active 
exertions of a British naval force in the same seas, 
have almost entirely destroyed the unlicensed piracies 
from that island, the success of our exertions has not 
been equally effectual to suppress the same crime, 
under other pretences and colors, in the neighboring 
island of Porto Rico. They have been committed 
there under the abusive issue of Spanish commissions. 
At an early period of the present year remonstrances 
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were made to the Governor of that island by an agent, 
who was sent for the purpose, against those outrages 
on the peaceful commerce of the United States, of 
which many had occurred. That olBScer, professing 
his own want of authority to make satisfaction for our 
just complaints, answered only by a reference of them 
to the Government of Spain. The minister of the 
United States to that court was specially instructed 
to urge the necessity of the immediate and effectual 
interposition of that Government, directing restitu- 
tion and indemnity for wrongs already committed and 
interdicting the repetition of them. The minister, as 
has been seen, was debarred access to the Spanish 
Government, and, in the meantime, several new cases 
of flagrant outrage have occurred, and citizens of the 
United States in the island of Porto Rico have suffered, 
and others been threatened with assassination, for 
asserting their imquestionable rights, even before the 
lawful tribunals of the coimtry. 

The usual orders have been given to all our public 
ships to seize American vessels engaged in the slave 
trade, and bring them in for adjudication;^ and I 
have the gratification to state that not one so employed 
has been discovered, and there is good reason to believe 
that our flag is now seldom, if at all, disgraced by that 
trajBSc. 

It is a source of great satisfaction that we are always 
enabled to recur to the conduct of our Navy with 
pride and commendation. As a means of national 
defence, it enjoys the public confidence, and is steadily 
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assuming additional importance. It is submitted, 
whether a more elBScient and equally economical organ- 
ization of it might not, in several respects, be effected. 
It is supposed that higher grades than now exist by 
law would be useful. They would afford well mer- 
ited rewards to those who have long and faithfully 
served their country; present the best incentives to 
good conduct, and the best means of insuring a proper 
discipline; destroy the inequality in that respect 
between the military and naval services, and relieve 
our officers from many inconveniences and mortifica- 
tions which occur when our vessels meet those of other 
nations — ours being the only service in which such 
grades do not exist. 

A report of the Postmaster General,^ which accom- 
panies this conmiunication, will show the present state 
of the Post Office Department, and its general opera- 
tions for some years past. 

There is established by law eighty-eight thousand 
six hundred miles of post roads,^ on which the mail is 
now transported eighty-five thousand seven hundred 
miles; and contracts have been made for its transpor- 
tation on all the established routes, with one or two 
exceptions. There are five thousand two himdred and 
forty post offices in the Union, and as many post- 
masters. The gross amount of postage which accrued 
from the first of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two, to the first of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-three, was one million one hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand three hundred and forty- 
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five dollars and twelve cents. During the same 
period, the expenditures of the Post Office Department 
amounted to one million one hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five dollars and 
fifty-one cents, and consisted of the following items: 
compensation to postmasters, three hundred and fifty- 
three thousand nine hundred and ninety-five dollars 
and ninety-eight cents; incidental expenses, thirty 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
thirty-seven cents; transportation of the mail, seven 
hundred and eighty-four thousand six hundred dollars 
and eight cents; payments into the Treasury, four 
hundred and twenty-three dollars and eight cents. 
On the first of July last there was due to the Depart- 
ment, from postmasters, one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand two hundred and forty-five dollars and 
twenty-eight cents; from late postmasters and con- 
tractors, two himdred and fifty-six thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine dollars and thirty-one cents; 
making a total amount of balances due to the Depart- 
ment of three himdred and ninety-one thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-four dollars and fifty-nine cents. 
These balances embrace all delinquencies of post- 
masters and contractors which have taken place since 
the organization of the Department. There was due 
by the Department to contractors, on the first day of 
July last, twenty-six thousand five himdred and forty- 
eight dollars and sixty-four cents. 

The transportation of the mail within five years 
past has been greatly extended, and the expenditures 
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of the Department proportionably increased. Al- 
though the postage which has accrued within the last 
three years has fallen short of the expenditures two 
hundred and sixty-two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one dollars and forty-six cents, it appears that 
collections have been made from the outstanding bal- 
ances to meet the principal part of the current demands. 

It is estimated that not more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars of the above balances can be 
collected, and that a considerable part of this sum 
can only be realized by a resort to legal process. Some 
improvements in the receipts for postage is expected. 
A prompt attention to the collection of moneys re* 
ceived by postmasters, it is believed, will enable the 
Department to continue its operations without aid 
from the Treasury, imless the expenditure shall be 
increased by the establishment of new mail-routes. 

A revision of some parts of the post office law may 
be necessary; and it is submitted whether it would 
not be proper to provide for the appointment of post- 
masters, where the compensation exceeds a certain 
amoimt, by nomination to the Senate, as other officers 
of the General Government are appointed. 

Having communicated my views to Congress at the 
commencement of the last session respecting the en- 
couragement which ought to be given to our manu- 
factures, and the principle on which it should be 
founded, I have only to add that those views remain 
unchanged, and that the present state of those coun- 
tries with which we have the most immediate political 
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relations and greatest commercial intercourse tends to 
confirm them. Under this impression, I recommend a 
review of the tariff/ for the purpose of affording such 
additional protection to those articles which we are 
prepared to manufacture, or which are more imme- 
diately connected with the defence and independence 
of the country. 

The actual state of the public accounts furnishes 
additional evidence of the eflSciency of the present 
system of accountability in relation to the public 
expenditure. Of the money drawn from the Treasury 
since the fourth of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventeen, the sum remaining unaccounted 
for on the thirtieth of September last is more than a 
million and a half of dollars less than on the thirtieth 
of September preceding; and during the same period a 
reduction of nearly a million of dollars has been made 
in the amount of the unsettled accounts for moneys 
advanced previously to the fourth of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventeen. It will be obvious 
that, in proportion as the mass of accounts of the 
latter description is diminished by settlement, the 
difficulty of settling the residue is increased from the 
consideration that, in many instances, it can be ob- 
tained only by a legal process. For more precise 
details on this subject, I refer to a report from the 
First Comptroller of the Treasury .^ 

The sum which was appropriated at the last session 
for the repair of the Cumberland road * has been 
applied with good effect to that object. A final report 
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has not yet been teceived from the agent who was 
appointed to superintend it. As soon as it is received 
it shall be communicated to Congress. 

Many patriotic and enlightened citizens, who have 
made the subject an object of particular investigation, 
have suggested an improvement of still greater im- 
portance. They are of opinion that the waters of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio may be connected together by 
one continued canal, and at an expense far short of 
the value and importance of the object to be obtained. 
If this could be accomplished, it is impossible to cal- 
culate the beneficial consequences which would result 
from it. A great portion of the produce of the very 
fertile country through which it would pass would 
find a market through that channel. Troops might 
be moved with great facility in war, with cannon, and 
every kind of munition, and in either direction. Con- 
necting the Atlantic with the Western country, in a 
line passing through the seat of the national Govern- 
ment, it would contribute essentially to strengthen the 
bond of Union itself. Believing, as I do, that Congress 
possess the right to appropriate money for such a 
national object, (the jurisdiction remaining to the 
States through which the canal would pass), I submit 
it to your consideration whether it may not be advisa- 
ble to authorize, by an adequate appropriation, the 
employment of a suitable number of the officers of the 
Corps of Engineers to examine the unexplored ground 
during the next season, and to report their opinion 
thereon. It will likewise be proper to extend their 
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examination to the several routes through which the 
waters of the Ohio may be connected, by canal, with 
those of Lake Erie. 

As the Cumberland road will require annual repair, 
and Congress have not thought it expedient to recom- 
mend to the States an amendment to the Constitution, 
for the purpose of vesting in the United States a power 
to adopt and execute a system of internal improve- 
ment, it is also submitted to your consideration whether 
it may not be expedient to authorize the Executive to 
enter into an arrangement with the several States 
through which the road passes to establish tolls each 
within its limits, for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of future repairs, and of providing also, by 
suitable penalties, for its protection against future 
injuries. 

The act of Congress of the seventh of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, appropriated 
the sum of twenty-two thousand seven hundred dollars 
for the purpose of erecting two piers as a shelter for 
vessels from ice near Cape Henlopen, Delaware Bay. 
To effect the object of the act, the officers of the Board 
of Engineers, with Commodore Bainbridge,^ were 
directed to prepare plans and estimates of piers suffi- 
cient to answer the purpose intended by the act. It 
appears by their report, which accompanies the docu- 
ments from the War Department, that the appropria- 
tion is not adequate to the purpose intended; and, as 
the piers would be of great service, both to the navi- 
gation of the Delaware Bay and the protection of 
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vessels on the adjacent parts of the coast, I submit 
for the consideration of Congress whether additional 
and sufficient appropriation should not be made. 

The Board of Engineers were also directed to exam- 
ine and survey the entrance of the harbor of the port 
of Presque Isle in Pennsylvania, in order to make an 
estimate of the expense of removing the obstructions 
to the entrance, with a plan of the best mode of effect- 
ing the same, under the appropriation for that purpose 
by act of Congress passed third March last. The 
report of the Board accompanies the papers from the 
War Department, and is submitted for the considera- 
tion of Congress. 

A strong hope has been long entertained, founded 
on the heroic struggle of the Greeks,^ that they would 
succeed in their contest, and resume their equal station 
among the nations of the earth. It is beUeved that 
the whole civilized world takes a deep interest in their 
welfare. Although no power has declared in their 
favor, yet none, according to our information, has 
taken part against them. Their cause and their name 
have protected them from dangers which might ere 
this have overwhelmed any other people. The ordi- 
nary calculations of interest and of acquisition, with 
a view to aggrandizement, which mingle so much in 
the transactions of nations, seem to have had no effect 
in regard to them. From the facts which have come 
to our knowledge, there is good cause to believe that 
their enemy has lost forever all dominion over them; 
that Greece will become again an independent nation. 
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That she may obtain that rank is the object of our 
most ardent wishes. 

It was stated ^ aJt the commencement of the last session 
that a great effort was then making in Spain and Por- 
tugal to improve the condition of the people of those 
countries^ and that it appeared to be conducted with 
extraordinary moderation. It need scarcely he remarked 
that the result has been, so far, very different from what 
was then anticipated. Of events in that quarter of the globe 
with which we have so much intercourse, and from which 
we derive our origin, we have always been anxious and 
interested spectators. The citizens of the United States 
cherish sentiments the most friendly in favor of the liberty 
and happiness of their fellow-men on that side of the 
Atlantic, In the wars of the European powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any part, nor 
does it comport with our policy so to do. It is only when 
our rights are invaded or seriously menaced that we resent 
injuries or make preparation for our defense. With the 
movements in this hemisphere we are, of necessity, more 
immediately connected, and by causes which must be 
obvious to alt enlightened and impartial observers. The 
political system of the allied powers is essentially different 
in this respect from that of America. This difference 
proceeds from that which exists in their respective Govern- 
ments. And to the defense of our own, which has been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, and 
matured by the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, 
and under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, 
this whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to 
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candor, and to the amicable relation existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the existing colonies or depen- 
dencies of any European power we have not interfered 
and shall not interfere. But with the Governments who 
have declared their independence, and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great consideration and on 
just principles, acknowledged, we coidd not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny, by any Euro- 
pean power, in' any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States. 
In the war between these new Governments and Spain we 
declared our neutrality at the time of their recognition, 
and to this we have adhered and shall continue to adhere, 
provided no change shall occur which, in the judgment of 
the competent auihorUies of this Government, shall make 
a corresponding change on the part of the United States 
indispensable to their security. 

The late events in Spain and Portugal show that Europe 
is still unsettled. Of this important fact no stronger 
proof can be adduced than that the allied powers should 
have thought it proper, on any principle satisfactory to 
themselves, to have interposed, by force, in the internal 
concerns of Spain, To what extent such interposition 
may be carried, on the same principle, is a question in 
which all independent powers whose Governments differ 
from theirs are interested, even those most remote, and 
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surely none more so than the United States. Our policy 
in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stooge 
of the wars which have so long agitaJled that quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to 
interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers; to 
consider the GovemmerU de facto as the legitimaie Govern- 
merd for us; to cuUivaie friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly 
policy, meeting, in all instances, the just claims of every 
power; submitting to injuries from none. Bui in regard 
to these continents, circumstances are eminently and con- 
spicuously different. It is impossible thai the allied 
powers should extend their political system to any portion 
of either continent without endangering our peace and 
happiness; nor can any one believe thai our Southern 
brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of their own 
accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, thai we should 
behold such interposition, in any form, with indifference. 
If we look to the comparative strength and resources of 
Spain and those new Governments, and their distance 
from each other, it must be obvious that she can never 
subdue them. It is still the true policy of the United 
Stales to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
other powers will pursue the same course. 

If we compare the present condition of our Union 
with its actual state at the close of our Revolution, 
the history of the world furnishes no example of a 
progress in improvement in all the important circum- 
stances which constitute the happiness of a nation 
which bears any resemblance to it. At the first epoch 
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our population ^ did not exceed three millions. By 
the last census it amounted to about ten millions, and, 
what is more extraordinary, it is almost altogether 
native, for the emigration from other countries has 
been inconsiderable. At the first epoch half the terri- 
tory within our acknowledged limits was uninhabited 
and a wilderness. Since then new territory ^ has been 
acquired of vast extent, comprising within it many 
rivers, particularly the Mississippi, the navigation of 
which to the ocean was of the highest importance to 
the original States. Over this territory our population 
has expanded in every direction, and new States have 
been established almost equal in number to those 
which formed the first bond of our Union. This 
expansion of our population and accession of new 
States to our Union have had the happiest effect on 
all its highest interests. That it has eminently aug- 
mented our resources and added to our strength and 
respectability as a power is admitted by all. But it 
is not in these important circumstances only that this 
happy effect is felt. It is manifest that, by enlarging 
the basis of our system and increasing the number of 
States, the system itself has been greatly strengthened 
in both its branches. Consolidation and disunion^ 
have thereby been rendered equally impracticable. 
Each Government, confiding in its own strength, has 
less to apprehend from the other; and in consequence, 
each, enjoying a greater freedom of action, is rendered 
more efficient for all the purposes for which it was 
instituted. It is unnecessary to treat here of the vast 
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improvement made in the system itself by the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, and of its happy effect in 
elevating the character and in protecting the rights 
of the nation as well as of individuals. To what, then, 
do we owe these blessings? It is known to all that we 
derive them from the excellence of our institutions. 
Ought we not, then, to adopt every measure which 
may be necessary to perpetuate them? 

James Monroe. 
Washington, Dec. 2, 1823. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

1809 February 12, birth of Lincoln. 

1816 The family moved to Indiana. 

1818 His mother died. 

1828 Flatboat hand. 

1831 Clerk. 

1832 Captain of volunteers in the Black Hawk War. 

1833 Country postmaster, storekeeper, and surveyor. 

1834 Member of the legislature. 
1837 Began career as a lawyer. 

1846 Elected to Congress for one term. 
1858 Candidate for Senator; the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates. 
1861-1865 President. 

1865 April 15, assassiiiated. 

What Prominent Men have said about Lincoln 
"As the state of society in which Abraham Lincoln grew 
up passes away, the world will read with increasing wonder 
of the man who, not only of the humblest origin but remaining 
the humblest and most unpretending of citizens, was raised to 
a position of power unprecedented in our history; who was the 
greatest and most peace-loving of mortals, unable to see any 
creature suffer without a pang in his own breast, and suddenly 
found himself called to conduct the greatest and bloodiest of 
our wars; who wielded the power of government when stern reso- 
lution and relentless force were the order of the day, and then 
won and ruled the popular mind and heart by the tender sym- 
pathies of his nature; who was a cautious conservative by 
temperament and mental habit, and led the most sudden and 
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sweeping social revolution of our time; who, preserving his 
homely speech and rustic manner even in the most conspicuous 
position of the period, drew upon himself the scoffs of public 
society, and then thrilled the soul of mankind with utterances 
of wonderful beauty and grandeur; who, in his heart the best 
friend of the defeated South, was murdered because a crazy 
fanatic took him for its most cruel enemy; who, while in power, 
was beyond measure lampooned and maligned by sectional 
passion and an excited party spirit, and around whose bier 
friend and foe gathered to praise him — which they have since 
never ceased to do — as one of the greatest of Americans and 
the best of men." — Carl Schurz, Essay on Lincoln, 

"A plain man of the people, an extraordinary fortune attended 
him. He offered no shining qualities at the first encounter; he 
did not offend by superiority. He was a man without vices. 
He had a strong sense of duty, which it was very easy for him 
to obey. Then he had what farmers call a long head: was 
excellent in working out the sum for himself; in arguing his 
case and convincing you fairly and firmly. Then it turned out 
that he was a good worker, and had a prodigious faculty of 
performance — worked easily. A good worker is so rare. . . . 
But this man was sound to the core, cheerful, persistent, all 
right for labor and liked nothing so well." — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Remarks at funeral services of Lincoln, held in Concord. 

"Nature, they say, doth dote 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote; 
For him her Old- World moulds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new. 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true." 
— James Russell Lowell, Extract from an Ode recited at the 
Harvard CommemQTaiiQn^ July 21^ 1865, 
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"Nothing was more noteworthy in all of Lincoln's character 
than the way in which he combined fealty to the loftiest ideal 
with a thoroughly practical capacity to achieve that ideal by 
practical methods. He did not war with phantoms; he did not 
war among the clouds; he faced facts; he endeavored to get 
the best results he could out of the warring forces with which 
he had to deal." — Theodore Roosevelt. 

"A man of great ability, pure patriotism, unselfish nature, 
full of forgiveness to his enemies, bearing malice toward none, 
he proved to be the 'man above all others for the struggle through 
which the nation had to pass to place itself among the greatest 
in the family of the nations." — General Grant. 

"Forever he will be to us a nation's representative of the 
typical American." — Charles Hughes, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, 

"Certain it is that we have never had a man in public life, 
whose sense of duty was stronger, whose bearing toward those 
with whom he came in contact, whether his friends or political 
opponents, was characterized by a greater sense of fairness than 
Abraham Lincoln." — William H. Taft. 

Sayings op Lincoln 

"Whatever shall appear to be God's will, I will do." — From 
a reply to a Committee^ 1862, 

" With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right, as Cxod gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation's wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan; to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 
The Second Inaugural^ March 4, 1865, 

"I have said nothing but what I am willing to live by, and, 
if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, to die by," — Speech in 
Independence HaU, 1861, 
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^'I know there is a God, and that he hates injustice and 
slavery. I see the storm coming, and know his hand is in it. 
If he has a place and work for me — and I think he has — I 
believe I am ready. I am nothing, but truth is everything.'' 
Conversation vrith Newton Bateman, 1860, 
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FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

^ 

March 4, 1861 

Fellow-citizens op the United States: 

In compIMince with a custom as old as the govern- 
ment itself, I appear before you to address you briefly, 
and to take, in your presence, the oath prescribed ^ by 
the Constitution of the United States to be taken by 
the President before he enters on the execution of his 
office. 

I do not consider it necessary, at present, for me to 
discuss those matters of administration about which 
there is no special anxiety or excitement. Apprehen- 
sion seems to exist among the people of the Southern 
States, that, by the accession of a Republican admin- 
istration, their property and their peace and personal 
security are to be endangered. There has never been 
any reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, 
the most ample evidence to the contrary has all the 
while existed and been open to their inspection. It is 
found in nearly all the published speeches of him who 
now addresses you. I do but quote from one of those 
speeches, when I declare that "I have no purpose,* 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the states where it exists." I believe I 
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have no lawful right to do so; and I have no inclina- 
tion to do so. Those who nominated and elected me 
did so with the full knowledge that I had made this, 
and made many similar declarations, and had never 
recanted ^ them. And, more than this, they placed 
in the platform,^ for my acceptance, and as a law to 
themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic resolu- 
tion which I now read: 

** Resolved J That the maintenance inviolate of the 
rights of the States, and especially the right of each 
State to order and control its own domestic institu- 
tions according to its own judgment exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power on which the per- 
fection and endurance of our political fabric depend; 
and we denounce the lawless invasion by armed force ' 
of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter under 
what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes." 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and in doing so I 
only press upon the public attention the most con- 
clusive evidence of which the case is susceptible, that 
the property, peace, and security of no section are to 
be in anywise endangered by the now incoming admin- 
istration. 

I add, too, that all the protection which, consistently 
with the Constitution and the laws, can be given, will 
be cheerfully given to all the States when lawfully 
demanded, for whatever cause, as cheerfully to one 
section as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up 
of fugitives * from service or labor. The clause I now 
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read is as plainly written in the Constitution as any 
other of its provisions: 

"No person held to service or labor in one State 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due/' 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was 
intended by those who made it for the reclaiming of 
what we call fugitive slaves; and the intention of the 
lawgiver is the law. 

All members of Congress swear their support to the 
whole Constitution — to this provision as well as any 
other. To the proposition, then, that slaves whose 
cases come within the terms of this clause ''shall be 
delivered up," their oaths are unanimous. Now, if 
they would make the effort in good temper, could they 
not, with nearly equal unanimity, frame and pass a 
law by means of which to keep good that unanimous 
oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this 
clause should be enforced by 'national or by State 
authority; but surely that difference is not a very 
material one. If the slave is to be surrendered, it 
can be of but little consequence to him or to others 
by which authority it is done; and should any one, 
in any case, be content that this oath shall go unkept 
on a merely unsubstantial controversy as to how it 
shall be kept? 
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Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all 
the safeguards of liberty known in civilized and humane 
jurisprudence to be introduced, so that a free man be 
not, in any case, surrendered as a slave? And might 
it not be well at the same time to provide by law for 
the enforcement of that clause in the Constitution 
which guarantees that "the citizens of each State ^ 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several states?" 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reserva- 
tions, and with no purpose to construe the Constitu- 
tion or laws by any hypercritical ^ rules; and while I 
do not choose now to specify particular acts of Con- 
gress as proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it 
will be' much safer for all, both in official and private 
stations, to conform to and abide by all those acts 
which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, 
trusting to find impunity in having them held to be 
unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration 
of a President under our National Constitution. 
During that period, fifteen different* and very dis- 
tinguished citizens have in succession administered 
the executive branch of the Government. They have 
conducted it through many perils, and generally with 
great success. Yet, with all this scope for precedent, 
I now enter upon the same task, for the brief con- 
stitutional term of four years, under great and peculiar 
difficulties. 

A disruption of the Federal Union,* heretofore only 
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menaced, is now formidably attempted. I hold that 
in the contemplation of universal law and of the Con- 
stitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. Per- 
petuity is implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental 
law of all national Governments. It is safe to assert 
that no government proper ever had a provision in 
its organic law for its own termination. Continue to 
execute all the express provisions of our National 
Constitution, and the Union will endure forever, it 
being impossible to destroy it except by some action 
not provided for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a Government 
proper, but an association of States^ in the nature of 
a contract merely, can it, as a contract, be peaceably 
unmade by less than all the parties who made it? 
One party to a contract may violate it — break it, 
so to speak; but does it not require all to lawfully 
rescind it? Descending from these general principles, 
we find the proposition that in legal contemplation 
the Union is perpetual, confirmed by the history of 
the Union itself. 

The Union is much older than the Constitution. It 
was formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association ^ 
in 1774. It was matured and continued in the Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776.^ It was further 
matured, and the faith of all the then thirteen States 
expressly plighted and engaged that it should be per- 
petual, by the Articles of the Confederation,* in 1778; 
and finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects for 
ordaining and establishing the Constitution'^ was to 
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form a more perfect Union. But if the destruction of 
the Union by one or by a part only of the States be 
lawfully possible, the Union is less perfect than before, 
the Constitution having lost the vital element of 
perpetuity. 

It follows from these views that no State, upon its 
own mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; 
that resolves and ordinances to that effect are legally 
void; and that acts of violence within any State or 
States against the authority of the United States are 
insurrectionary or revolutionary,^ according to cir- 
cumstances. 

I therefore consider ^ that, in view of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, the Union is unbroken, and, to 
the extent of my ability, I shall take care, as the 
Constitution^ itself expressly enjoins upon me, that 
the laws of the Union shall be faithfully executed in 
all the States. Doing this, which I deem to be only 
a simple duty on my part, I shall perfectly perform 
it, so far as is practicable, unless my rightful masters, 
the American people, shall withhold the requisition, or 
in some authoritative manner direct the contrary. 

I trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but 
only as the declared purpose of the Union that it will 
constitutionally defend and maintain itself. 

In doing this there need be no bloodshed or violence, 
and there shall be none unless it is forced upon the 
national authority. 

The power confided to me vxill be itsed to hold^ occupy, 
omd possess the property and places belonging to th^ 
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Governmentj and collect the duties and imposts; but 
beyond what may be necessary for these objects there 
will be no invasion, no using of force against or among 
the people anywhere. 

Where hostility to the United States shall be so 
great and so universal as to prevent competent resi- 
dent citizens from holding federal offices, there will 
be no attempt to force obnoxious strangers among the 
people that object. While strict legal right may exist 
of the Government to enforce the exercise of these 
offices, the attempt to do so would be so irritating, 
and so nearly impracticable withal, that I deem it 
best to forego, for the time, the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be fur- 
nished in all parts of the Union. 

So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have 
that sense of perfect security which is most favorable 
to calm thought and reflection. 

The course here indicated will be followed, unless 
current events and experience shall show a modifica- 
tion or change to be proper; and in every case and 
exigency ^ my best discretion will be exercised accord- 
ing to the circumstances actually existing, and with a 
view and hope of a peaceful solution of the national 
troubles, and the restoration of fraternal sympathies 
and affections. 

That there are persons, in one section or another, who 
seek to destroy the Union at all events, and are glad 
of any pretext to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny. 
But if there be such, I need address no word to them. 
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To those, however, who really love the Union, may 
I not speak, before entering upon so grave a matter 
as the destruction of our national fabric, with all its 
benefits, its memories, and its hopes? Would it not 
be well to ascertain why we do it? Will you hazard 
so desperate a step, while any portion of the ills you 
fly from have no real existence? Will you, while the 
certain ills you fly to are greater than all the real ones 
you fly from? Will you risk the commission of so 
fearful a mistake? All profess to be content in the 
Union if all constitutional rights can be maintained. 
Is it true, then, that any right, plainly written in the 
Constitution, has been denied? I think not. Hap- 
pily the human mind is so constituted that no party 
can reach to the audacity of doing this. 

Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a 
plainly-written provision of the Constitution has ever 
been denied. If, by the mere force of numbers, a 
majority should deprive a minority of any clearly- 
written constitutional right, it might, in a moral 
point of view, justify revolution; it certainly would if 
such right were a vital one. But such is not our case. 

All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals 
are so plainly assured to them by affirmations and 
negations, guarantees and prohibitions in the Con- 
stitution, that controversies never arise concerning 
them. But no organic law can ever be framed with a 
provision specifically applicable to every question which 
may occur in practical administration. No foresight 
can anticipate, nor any document of reasonable length 
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contain, express provisions for all possible questions. 
Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by national 
or by State authorities? The Constitution does not 
expressly say. Must Congress ^ protect slavery in the 
Territories? The Constitution does not expressly 
say. From questions of this class spring all our con- 
stitutional controversies, and we divide upon them 
into majorities and minorities. 

If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority 
must, or the Government must cease. There is no 
alternative for continuing the Government but ac- 
quiescence on the one side or the other. If a minority 
in such a case will secede rather than acquiesce, they 
make a precedent which, in turn, will ruin and divide 
them, for a mmority of their own will secede from 
them whenever a majority refuses to be controlled by 
such a minority. For instance, why not any portion 
of a new Confederacy, a year or two hence, arbitrarily 
secede again, precisely as portions of the present Union 
now claim to secede from it? All who cherish dis- 
imion sentiments are now being educated to the exact 
temper of doing this. Is there such perfect identity 
of interests among the States to compose a new Union 
as to produce harmony only, and prevent renewed 
secession? Plainly, the central idea of secession is the 
essence of anarchy. 

A majority held in restraint by constitutional check 
and limitation, and always changing easily with delib- 
erate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is 
the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever 
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rejects it, does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to 
despotism. Unanimity is impossible; the rule of a 
minority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly 
inadmissible. So that, rejecting the majority prin- 
ciple, anarchy, or despotism, in some form, is all that 
is left. 

I do not forget the position assumed by some that 
constitutional questions are to be decided by the 
Supreme Court,^ nor do I deny that such decisions 
must be binding in any case upon the parties to a 
suit, as to the object of that suit, while they are also 
entitled to a very high respect and consideration in 
all parallel cases by all other departments of the 
Government; and while it is obviously possible that 
such decision may be erroneous in any given case, 
still the evil effect following it, being limited to that 
particular case, with the chance that it may be over- 
ruled and never become a precedent for other cases, 
can better be borne than could the evils of a different 
practise. 

At the same time the candid citizen must confess 
that if the policy of the Government upon the vital 
question affecting the whole people is to be irrevocably 
fixed by the decisions of the Supreme Court, the in- 
stant they are made, as in ordinary litigation between 
parties in personal actions, the people will have ceased 
to be their own masters, unless having to that extent 
practically resigned their Government into the hands 
of that eminent tribunal. \^ 

Nor is there in this view any assault upon the Court 
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or the Judges. It is a duty from which they may 
not shrink, to decide cases properly brought before 
them; and it is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn 
their decisions to political purposes. One section of 
our country believes slavery is right and ought to be 
extended, while the other believes it is wrong and 
ought not to be extended; and this is the only substan- 
tial dispute; and the fugitive slave clause of the Con- 
stitution, and the law for the suppression of the foreign 
slave-trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, as any 
law can ever be in a conmiunity where the moral 
sense of the people imperfectly supports the law itself. 
The great body of the people abide by the dry legal 
obligation in both cases, and a few break over in each. 
This, I think, cannot be perfectly cured, and it would 
be worse in both cases after the separation of the 
sections than before. The foreign slave-trade, now 
imperfectly suppressed, would be ultimately revived, 
without restriction, in one section; while fugitive 
slaves, now only partially surrendered, would not be 
surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate; we cannot 
remove our respective sections from each other, nor 
build an impassable wall between them. A husband 
and wife may be divorced, and go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other, but the different 
parts of our country cannot do this. They cannot 
but remain face to face; and intercourse, either ami- 
cable or hostile, must continue between them. Is it 
possible, then, to make that intercourse more advan- 
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tageous or more satisfactory after separation than 
before? Can aliens make treaties easier than friends 
can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully en- 
forced between aliens than laws can among friends? 
Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; and 
when, after much loss on both sides and no gain on 
either, you cease fighting, the identical questions as 
to terms of intercourse are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the 
people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow 
weary of the existing government, they can exercise 
their constitutional right of amending, or their revolu- 
tionary right to dismember or overthrow it. I cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that many worthy and patriotic 
citizens are desirous of having the National Constitu- 
tion amended.^ While I make no recommendation of 
amendment, I fully recognize the full authority of the 
people over the whole subject, to be exercised in either 
of the modes prescribed in the instrument itself, and I 
should, under existing circumstances, favor, rather 
than oppose, a fair opportunity being afforded the 
people to act upon it. 

I will venture to add that to me the convention 
mode seems preferable, in that it allows amendments 
to originate with the people themselves, instead of 
only permitting them to take or reject propositions 
originated by others not especially chosen for the pur- 
pose, and which might not be precisely such as they 
would wish either to accept or refuse. I understand 
that a proposed amendment to the Constitution (which 
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amendment, however, I have not seen) has passed 
Congress, to the effect that the Federal Government 
shall never interfere with the domestic institutions of 
States, including that of persons held to service. To 
avoid misconstruction of what I have said, I depart 
from my purpose not to speak of particular amend- 
ments, so far as to say that, holding such a provision | 
to now be implied constitutional law, I have no objec- 
tion to its being made express and irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from 
the people, and they have conferred none upon him 
to fix the terms for the separation of the States. The 
people themselves, also, can do this if they choose, but 
the Executive, as such, has nothing to do with it. His 
duty is to administer the present Government as it 
came to his hands, and to transmit it unimpaired by 
him to his successor. Why should there not be a 
patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the people? 
Is there any better or equal hope in the world? In 
our present differences is either party without faith 
of being in the right? If the Almighty Ruler of nations, 
with his eternal truth and justice, be on your side of 
the North, or on yours of the South, that truth and 
that justice will surely prevail by the judgment of this 
great tribunal, the American people. By the frame of 
the Government under which we live, this same people 
have wisely given their public servants but little power 
for mischief, and have with equal wisdom provided for 
the return of that little to their own hands at very 
short intervals. While the people retain their virtue 
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and vigilance, no administration, by any extreme 
wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the 
Government in the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well 
upon this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be 
lost by taking time. 

If there be an object to hurry any of you, in hot 
haste, to a step which you would never take deliber- 
ately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; 
but no good object can be frustrated by it. 

Such of you as are now dissatisfied still have the 
old Constitution unimpaired, and on the sensitive 
point, the laws of your own framing under it, while 
the new administration will have no immediate power, 
if it would, to change either. 

If it were admitted that you who are dissatisfied 
hold the right side in the dispute, there is still no 
single reason for precipitate action. Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him 
who has never yet forsaken this favored land, are still 
competent to adjust, in the best way, all our present 
difficulties. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrynien, 
and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. 
The Government will not assail you. 

You can have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors.^ You have no oath registered in heaven 
to destroy the Government, while I shall have the most 
solemn one to "preserve, protect, and defend" it. 

I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. 
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We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break, our bonds of affection. 

The mystic cords of memory, stretching from every 
battle-field and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 



SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

March 4, 1865 

Fellow-countrymen: 

At this second appearing to take the oath of the 
Presidential office, there is less occasion for an extended 
address than there was at the first. Then a statement 
somewhat in detail of a course to be pursued seemed 
very fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of 
four years, during which public declarations have been 
constantly called forth on every point and phase of 
the great contest which still absorbs the attention and 
engrosses the energies of the nation, little that is new 
could be presented. 

The progress of our arms,^ upon which all else chiefly 
depends, is as well known to the public as to myself; 
and it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory and encourag- 
ing to all. With high hope for the future, no predic- 
tion in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this, four years 
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ago, all thoughts were anxiously directed to an impend- 
ing civil war. All dreaded it; all sought to avoid it. 
While the inaugural address was being delivered from 
this place, devoted altogether to saving the Union 
without war, insurgent agents were in the city seeking 
to destroy it without war — seeking to dissolve the 
Union and divide the effects by negotiation. Both 
parties deprecated^ war; but one of them would make 
war rather than let the nation survive, and the other 
would accept war rather than let it perish; and the 
war came. 

One eighth of the whole population were colored 
slaves, not distributed generally over the Union, but 
localized in the southern part of it. These slaves con- 
stituted a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew 
that this interest was somehow the cause of the war. 
To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this interest, 
was the object for which the insurgents would rend the 
Union even by war, while the Government claimed no 
right to do more than to restrict the territorial en- 
largement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude 
or the duration which it has already attained. Neither 
anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease 
with, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. 
Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less 
fundamental and astounding. 

Both read the same Bible and pray to the same 
God, and each invokes his aid against the other. It 
may seem strange than any men should dare to ask a 
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just God's assistance in wringing their bread from the 
sweat of other men's faces; but let us judge not, that 
we be not judged. The prayers of both could not be 
answered. That of neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty has his own purposes. "Woe unto the ^ 
world because of offenses, for it must needs be that 
offenses come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh." If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of these offenses, which in the provi- 
dence of God must needs come, but which, having 
continued through His appointed time, He now wills to 
remove, and that He gives to both North and South 
this terrible war as the woe due to those by whom the 
offense came, shall we discern therein any departure 
from those divine attributes which the believers in a 
living God always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we 
hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge 
of war may soon pass away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by the bondman's 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall 
be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid with another drawn with the 
sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still 
it must be said, "The judgments ^ of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether." 

With malice toward none,^ with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to 
bind up th^ nation's wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and 
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orphans, to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and a lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. 



PRELIMINARY PROCLAMATION OF 
EMANCIPATION 

September 22, 1862 

I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States 
of America, and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy thereof, do hereby proclaim and declare that 
hereafter, as heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for 
the object of practically restoring the constitutional 
relation between the United States and each of the 
States, and the people thereof, in which States that 
relation is or may be suspended or disturbed. 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of 
Congress, to again recommend the adoption of a prac- 
tical measure tendering pecuniary aid to the free 
acceptance or rejection of all slave States so called, 
the people whereof may not then be in rebellion against 
the United States, and which States may then have 
voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily 
adopt, immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery 
within their respective limits; and that the effort to 
colonize persons of African descent, with their con- 
sent, upon this continent or elsewhere, with the pre- 
viously obtained consent of the Governments existing 
there, will be continued. 
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That on the first day of January, m the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all 
persons held as slaves within any State, or designated 
part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever free; and the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the mili- 
tary and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no 
act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in 
any efforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the states and 
parts of states, if any, in which the people thereof 
respectively shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States; and the fact that any state, or the 
people thereof, shall on that day be in good faith 
represented in the C!ongress of the United States, by 
members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority 
of the quaUfied voters of such state shall have par- 
ticipated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing^ 
testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such 
state, and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion 
against the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of Con- 
gress entitled "An Act to make an additional Article 
of War,'' approved March 13, 1862, and which act 
is in the words and figures following: 

"Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre* 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
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assembled, That hereafter the foUowmg shall be pro- 
mulgated as an additional article of war for the gov- 
ernment of the army of the United States, and shall 
be obeyed and observed as such: 

"Article — . All officers or persons in the military 
or naval service of the United States are prohibited 
from employing any of the forces under their respective 
commands for the purpose of returning fugitives from 
service or labor who may have escaped from any 
persons to whom such service or labor is claimed to 
be due; and any officer who shall be found guilty by 
a court-martial of violating this article shall be dis- 
missed from the service." 

"Section 2. And be it further enactedj That this 
act shall take effect from and after its passage." 

Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of an act 
entitled "An Act to suppress Insurrection, to punish 
Treason and Rebellion, to seize and confiscate Property 
of Rebels, and for other purposes," approved July 16, 
1862, and which sections are in the words and figures 
following: 

I "Sec. 9. And be it further enacted. That all slaves 
of persons who shall hereafter be engaged in rebellion 
against the government of the United States, or who 
shall in any way give aid or comfort thereto, escaping 
from such persons and taking refuge within the lines 
of the army; and all slaves captured from such persons, 
or deserted by them, and coming under the control of 
the government of the United States; and all slaves 
of such persons found on [or] being within any place 
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occupied by rebel forces and afterwards occupied by 
forces of the United States, shall be deemed captives 
of war, and shall be forever free of their servitude, 
and not again held as slaves. 

"Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave 
escaping into any state, territory, or the District of 
Columbia, from any other state, shall be delivered up, 
or in any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, 
except for crime or some offense against the law, 
unless the person claiming said fugitive shall first 
make oath that the person to whom the labor or 
service of such fugitive is alleged to be due is his 
lawful owner, and has not borne arms against the 
United States in the present rebellion, nor in any way 
given aid and comfort thereto; and no person engaged 
in the military or naval service of the United States 
shall, under any pretense whatever, assume to decide 
on the validity of the claim of any person to the ser- 
vice or labor of any other person, or surrender up any 
such person to the claimant, on pain of being dismissed 
from the service." 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons 
engaged in the military and naval service of the United 
States to observe, obey, and enforce, within their 
respective spheres of service, the act and sections 
above recited. 

And the Executive will in due time recommend that 
all citizens of the United States who shall have re- 
mained loyal thereto throughout the rebellion shall 
(upon the restoration of the constitutional relation 
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between the United States and their respective states 
and people, if that relation shall have been suspended 
or disturbed) be compensated for all losses by acts 
of the United States, including the loss of slaves. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-second 

day of September, in the year of our Lord one 
[l.b.] thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and of 

the Independence of the United States the 

eighty-seventh. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

By the President: 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION 

January 1, 1863 

Whereas, on the twenty-second day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two, a proclamation was issued by the 
President of the United States, containing, among 
other things, the following, to wit: 

"That on the first day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
all persons held as slaves^ within any state or desig- 
nated part of a state, the people whereof shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever free; and the Executive 
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Government of the United States, including the mili- 
tary and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no 
act or acts to repress such persons or any of them, 
in any efforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

"That the Executive will, on the first day of Jan- 
uary aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the states 
and parts of states, if any, in which the people thereof 
respectively shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States; and the fact that any state, or the 
people thereof, shall on that day be in good faith 
represented in the Congress of the United States, by 
members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority 
of the qualified voters of such state shall have par- 
ticipated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing 
testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such 
state, and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion 
against the United States." 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, by virtue of the power in me vested 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States in time of actual armed rebellion against 
the authority and government of the United States, 
and as a fit and necessary war measure for suppressing 
said rebellion, do, on this first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose so to 
do, publicly proclaimed for the full period of one 
hundred days from the day first above mentioned, 
order and designate, as the states and parts of states 
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wherein the people thereof respectively are this day 
in rebellion against the United States, the following, 
to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of 
St. Bernard, Plaquemine, Jeflferson, St. John, St. 
Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre 
Bonne, Lafourche, St. Marie, St. Martin, and Orleans, 
including the city of New Orleans), Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia (except the forty-eight counties 
designated as West Virginia, and also the counties of 
Berkley, Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, 
Princess Anne, and Norfolk, including the cities of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts are 
for the present left precisely as if this proclamation 
were not issued. 

And, by virtue of the power and for the purpose 
aforesaid, I do order and declare that all persons held 
as slaves within said designated states and parts of 
states are and henceforth shall be free; and that the 
Executive Government of the United States, including 
the military and naval authorities thereof, will recog- 
nize and maintain the freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to 
be free, to abstain from all violence, unless in necessary 
self-defense; and I recommend to them that in all 
cases, when allowed, they labor faithfully for reason- 
able wages. 

And I further declare and make known that such 
persons of suitable condition will be received into the 
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armed service of the United States, to garrison forts, 
positions, stations, and other places, and to man ves- 
sels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act 
of justice, warranted by the Constitution, upon mili- 
tary necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of 
mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this first day of 
January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
[l.s.] eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the eighty- 
seventh. 

Abraham Lincoln. 
By the President: 
WiLUAM H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

SPEECH AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURG 

November 15, 1863 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battle-field of that war. We have 
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come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. But in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, 
nor long remember, what we say here; but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 
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WILLIAM H. SEWARD 

On May 16, 1801, William H. Seward was born in Florida, 
a little town in Orange County, New York. His father was a 
doctor, and acted as magistrate, storekeeper, banker, and money- 
lender of the little town. The boy was the fourth of six chil- 
dren, and was not strong physically. Hia early education was 
obtained at the school in Groshen, a nearby village, and at the 
age of fifteen he was ready to enter the junior class in Union 
Ck>llege. He was so young, however, that he had to enter as a 
sophomore. 

Young Seward was a bright and studious boy. His first 
composition, which was entitled "Virtue," began: "Virtue is 
the best of all the vices." When, through some fancied griev- 
ance, the pupils refused obedience, he would not join them. 
EUs college career terminated suddenly; he became so deeply 
in debt to his tailors that, being hard pressed by them, he ran 
away and sailed for Savannah. On his arrival he taught school 
for a time, but he was finally induced to return to Union Col- 
lege, where he graduated with honor in 1820. ^ 

On leaving college Seward began the study of law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1822. He went to Auburn, New York, 
and . immediately began the practice of law. He met with 
instant success and his income the first year was much more 
than that guaranteed him by his law partner. 

He soon entered politics and became prominent in the affairs 
of the Anti-Masons. He joined this new faction because he 
thought that in this way he could successfully attack Jackson, 
Calhoun, and Van Buren, to whose policies he was strongly 
opposed. As representative of this party, he served in the 
State Senate for four years. 
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In 1834 the Whig party, advocating a policy of internal 
improvements, a protective tariff, and a national bank, was 
formed, and Seward was its candidate for governor. Defeated 
he returned to the practice of law in Auburn. In 1838 he was 
again nominated for governor on the Whig ticket and was 
elected. For the first time in forty years. New York had a 
governor who was not a Democrat. During his four years as 
governor, he urged appropriations for the benefit of education, 
the Erie Canal, and the state charities. 

For the six years following his two terms as governor he 
returned to private life and the practice of his profession, in 
which he achieved a great success. During this period he 
became noted for his opposition to slavery, and his speeches 
against it were widely read. Lothrop, in his Life of Seward^ 
says: "Seward had no special gifts of voice or presence. He 
was below the average height with nothing commanding in his 
appearance, and his voice was harsh and shrill; but there was a 
courage and earnestness about his campaign speeches, which 
made them most effective at the time, and a tone of conviction, 
which still vibrates as one reads them after the lapse of half a 
century." 

In 1849 he was chosen United States Senator from New York, 
and filled this office until his appointment by Lincoln as Secre- 
tary of State. During his service he was one of the most prom- 
inent of the Anti-slavery leaders, becoming famous for his 
so-called "Higher Law" and "Irrepressible Conflict" speeches. 
The first of these was deUvered on the eleventh of March, 1850, 
and in it he forcibly opposed the Fugitive Slave Law. He 
said there was a "higher law than the Constitution," and this 
saying became the ground on which the North afterwards resisted 
the law for the capture of fugitive slaves. Eight years later, 
not long after the Lincoln-Douglas Debates, in a speech made 
at a Republican meeting, Seward said: "Our country is a theater 
which exhibits in full operation two radically different political 
systems: the one resting on the basis of servile or slave labor, 
the other on the basis of voluntary labor of freemen. The two 
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systems are at once perceived to be incongruous. But they 
are more than incongruous, they are incompatible. They never 
have permanently existed together in one country, and they 
never can. These antagonistic 83rstems are continually coming 
into contact, and collision results. They who think that it is 
accidental, unnecessary, the work of interested or fanatical 
agitators, and therefore ephemeral, mistake the case altogether. 
It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and endtaring forces, 
and it means that the United States must and will, sooner or 
later, become entirely a slave-holding nation, or entirely a free- 
labor nation/' 

At the time Fremont was nominated for the Presidency by 
the newly formed Republican party, Seward was the logical 
candidate, but would not allow his name to be presented. Four 
years later he was the acknowledged leader of the party in New 
York. Elson in his History of the United States , a&ys: "His 
claims were strong. He was the chief originator of Republican 
doctrine, and for years before the party was bom he had stood 
in the foreground in battling against the encroachments of the 
slave power. But he had weak points. He was thought to 
be too radical by many; he was the author of the 'higher law' 
doctrine, and this, with the 'irrepressible conflict,' was not 
popular in the great conservative states that border on the 
slave land. Another element of weakness in Seward was the 
fact that when governor of New York he had offended the Know- 
Nothings on the school question. These had now for the most 
part become Republicans, and were willing to accept any can- 
didate except Seward." 

The Republican Convention of 1860 was held in Chicago. On 
the first ballot Seward led, with Lincoln second. On the third 
Lincoln was nominated. "So great was the uproar of the con- 
vention that the boom of the cannon on the top of the Wigwam 
[the convention building] could scarcely be heard within it, 
but the Seward men were deeply dejected, and their leader, 
Thurlow Weed, burst into tears." 

When Lincoln chose his Cabinet he made his chief rival, 
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Mr. Seward, Secretary of State. People generally believed that 
he would be the real President, with Lincoln as a mere figure- 
head. Within a month after the inauguration he gave the 
President a memorandum outlining the policy of the govern- 
ment, offering himself as the agent to carry it out; but he was 
quietly but firmly shown that the President would himself 
exercise the duties of his oflSce. 

During the war Seward carried on our foreign relations with 
the greatest skill. All the European nations, while not actively 
hostile, were unfriendly. Yet, in spite of all this, Seward car- 
ried us '' through all these perils with no breach of the peace, 
and no sacrifice of the honor or dignity of the country." 

Two days after the Union troops entered Richmond, Mr. 
Seward was thrown from his carriage and severely injured. 
Nine days afterwards an attempt was made to assassinate him 
as he lay in his bed. The assassin stabbed and slashed him in 
the face and throat until, alarmed by the awakened household, 
he fled. Mrs. Seward, overwhelmed by the shock of finding 
her husband in the horrible condition in which he was left by 
the miscreant, died shortly afterwards. 

Upon his recovery he took his place as Secretary of State in 
Johnson's cabinet. This brought upon him a storm of execra- 
tion from his friends, but in spite of it all he continued in this 
office until the end of Johnson's administration. It was during 
this period that he made the purchase of Alaska, and at the 
close of his service in the Cabinet he visited the territory. 
During this visit he made the speech which follows. Shortly 
afterwards he returned to Auburn, and passed the remainder 
of his days either at his home in the city or at his son's cottage 
on Owasco Lake, a beautiful body of water not far distant. 
He died October 10, 1872. 
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August 12, 1869 

Citizens op Alaska, Fellow-citizens of'' the United States: 

You have pressed me to meet you in public assembly 
once before I leave Alaska. It would be sheer affecta- 
tion to pretend to doubt your sincerity in making this 
request, and capriciously ungrateful to refuse it, after 
having received so many and varied hospitalities from 
all sorts and conditions of men. It is not an easy 
task, however, to speak in a manner worthy of your 
consideration, while I am living constantly on ship- 
board, as you all know, and am occupied intently in 
searching out whatever is sublime, or beautiful, or 
peculiar, or useful. On the other hand, it is altogether 
natural on your part to say, "You have looked upon 
Alaska: what do you think of it?" Unhappily, I have 
seen too littb of Alaska to answer the question satis- 
factorily. The entire coast line of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska, is 10,000 miles, while the coast 
line of Alaska alone, including the islands, is 26,000 
miles. The portion of the Territory which lies east 
of the peninsula, including islands, is 120 miles wide. 
The western portion, including Aleutian Islands, ex- 
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pands to a breadth of 2,200 miles. The entire land 
area, including islands, is 577,390 statute square miles. 
We should think a foreigner very presumptuous who 
should presume to give the world an opinion of the 
whole of the United States of America, after he had 
merely looked in from his steamer at Plymouth and 
Boston Harbor, or had run up the Hudson River to 
the Highlands, or had ascended the Delaware to Tren- 
ton, or the James River to Richmond, or the Missis- 
sippi no farther than Memphis. My observation thus 
far has hardly been more comprehensive. I entered 
the Territory of Alaska at the Portland canal,^ made 
my way through the narrow passages of the Prince of 
Wales Archipelago,^ thence through Peril and Chatham 
Straits' and Lynn Channel, and up the Chilcat* River 
to the base of Fairweather,^ from which latter place I 
have returned through Clarence Straits,' to sojourn a 
few days in your beautiful bay, under the shadows of 
the Baranoflf Hills and Mount Ekigecombe. Limited, 
however, as my opportunities have been, I will, with- 
out further apology, give you the impressions I have 
received. Of course, I speak first of the skies of 
Alaska. It seems to be assumed in the case of Alaska 
that a country which extends through fifty-eight de- 
grees of longitude, and embraces portions as well of 
the arctic as of the temperate zone, unlike all other 
regions so situated, has not several climates, but only 
one. The weather of this one broad climate of Alaska 
is severely criticised in outside circles for being too 
wet and too cold. Nevertheless, it must be a fas- 
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tidious person who complains of climates in which, 
while the eagle delights to soar, the humming-bird 
does not disdain to flutter. I shall speak only of the 
particular climate here which I know. 

My visit here^ happens to fall within the month of 
August. Not only have the skies been suflSciently 
bright and serene to give me a perfect view, under the 
sixtieth parallel, of the total eclipse of the sun, and of 
the evening star at the time of the sun's obscuration, 
but I have also enjoyed more clear than there have 
been cloudy days; and in the early mornings and in 
the late evenings peculiar to the season I have lost 
myself in admiration of skies adorned with sapphire 
and gold as richly as those which are reflected by the 
Mediterranean. Of all the moonlights in the world, 
commend me to those which light up the archipelago 
of the North Pacific Ocean. Fogs have sometimes 
detained me longer on the Hudson and on Long Island 
Sound than now on the waters of the North Pacific. 
In saying this, I do not mean to say that rain and fog 
are unfrequent here. The Russian pilot, George, whom 
you all know, expressed my conviction on this matter 
exactly when he said to me: "Oh, yes, Mr. Seward, 
we do have changeable weather here sometimes, as 
they do in the other States." I might amend the 
expression by adding the weather here is only a little 
more changeable. It must be confessed, at least, that 
it is an honest climate; for it makes no pretensions to 
constancy. If, however, you have fewer bright sun- 
rises and glowing sunsets than southern latitudes 
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enjoy, you are favored, on the other hand, with more 
frequent and more magnificent displays of the aurora^ 
and the rainbow. The thermometer tells the whole 
case when it reports that the summer is colder and the 
winter is warmer in Alaska than in New York and 
Washington. It results from the nature of such a 
climate that the earth prefers to support the fir, the 
spruce, the pine, the hemlock, and other evergreens 
rather than deciduous ^ trees, and to furnish grasses 
and esculent^ roots rather than the cereals of dryer 
and hotter climates. I have mingled freely with the 
multifarious population — the Tongas, the Stickeens, 
the Cakes, the Hydahs, the Sitkas, the Kootznoos, 
and the Chilcats, as well as with the traders, the sol- 
diers, the seamen, and the settlers of various national- 
ities, English, Swedish, Russian, and American, — 
and I have seen all around me only persons enjoying 
robust and exuberant health. Manhood of every race 
and condition everywhere exhibits activity and energy, 
while infancy seems exempt from disease, and age 
relieved from pain. 

It is next in order to speak of the rivers and seas of 
Alaska. The rivers are broad, shallow, and rapid, 
while the seas are deep, but tranquil. Mr. Sumner,* 
in his elaborate and magnificent oration, although he 
spake only from historical accounts, has not exagger- 
ated — no man can exaggerate — the marine treasures 
of the Territory. Besides the whale, which every- 
where and at all times is seen enjoying his robust 
exercise, and the sea-otter, the fur-seal, the hair-seal, 
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and the walrus, found in the waters which embosom 
the western islands, those waters, as well as the seas 
of the eastern archipelago, are found teeming with 
the salmon, cod, and other fishes adapted to the support 
of human and animal life. Indeed, what I have seen 
here has almost made me a convert to the theory of 
some naturalists, that the waters of the globe are filled 
with stores for the sustenance of animal life surpassing 
the available productions of the land. 

It must be remembered that the coast range of 
mountains, which begins in Mexico, is continued into 
the Territory, and invades the seas of Alaska. Hence 
it is that in the islands and on the mainland, so far as 
I have explored it, we find ourselves everywhere in the 
immediate presence of black hills, or foot-hills, as they 
are variously called, and that these foot-hills are over- 
topped by ridges of snow-capped mountains. These 
snow-capped mountains are manifestly of volcanic 
origin; and they have been subjected, through an 
indefinite period, to atmospheric abrasion and disin- 
tegration. Hence they have assumed all conceivable 
shapes and forms. In some places they are serrated 
into sharp, angular peaks, and in other places they 
appear architecturally arranged, so as to present cloud- 
capped castles, towers, domes, and minarets. The 
mountain sides are furrowed with deep and straight 
ravines, down which the thawing fields of ice and snow 
are precipitated, generally in the month of May, with 
such a vehemence as to have produced in every valley 
immense level plains of intervale land. These plslins, 
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as well as the sides of the mountains, almost to the 
summits, are covered with forests so dense and dark 
as to be impenetrable, except to wild beasts and savage 
huntsmen. On the lowest intervale land the cotton- 
wood grows. It seems to be the species of poplar 
which is known in the Atlantic States as the Balm of 
Gilead, and which is dwarfed on the Rocky Mountains. 
Here it takes on such large dimensions that the Indian 
shapes out of a single trunk even his great war canoe, 
which safely bears over the deepest waters a phalanx 
of sixty warriors. These imposing trees always appear 
to rise out of a jungle of elder, alder, crab-apple, and 
other fruit-bearing shrubs and bushes. The short and 
slender birch, which, sparsely scattered, marks the 
verge of vegetation in Labrador, has not yet been 
reached by the explorers of Alaska. The birch-tree 
sometimes appears here upon the riverside, upon the 
level next above the home of the cottonwood, and is 
generally found a comely and stately tree. The forests 
of Alaska, however, consist mainly neither of shrubs, 
nor of the birch, nor of the cottonwood, but, as I have 
already intimated, of the pine, the cedar, the cypress, 
the spruce, the fir, the larch, and the hemlock. These 
forests begin almost at the water^s edge, and they rise 
with regular gradation to a height of two thousand 
feet. The trees, nowhere dwarfed or diminutive, attain 
the highest dimensions in sunny exposures in the deeper 
canons or gorges of the moimtains. The cedar, some- 
times called the yellow cedar, and sometimes the 
fragrant cedar, was long ago imported in China as an 
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ornamental wood; and it now furnishes the majestic 
beams and pillars with which the richer and more 
ambitious native chief delights to construct his rude 
but spacious hall or palatial residence, and upon which 
he carves in rude symbolical imagery the heraldry of 
his tribe and achievements of his nation. No beam, 
or pillar, or spar, or mast, or plank is ever required 
in either the land or the naval architecture of any 
civilized state greater in length and width than the 
trees which can be hewn down on the coasts of the 
islands and rivers here, and conveyed directly thence 
by navigation. A few gardens, fields, and meadows 
have been attempted by natives in some of the settle- 
ments, and by soldiers at the military posts, with most 
encouraging results. Nor must we forget that the 
native grasses, ripening late in a humid climate, pre- 
serve their nutritive properties, though exposed, while 
the climate is so mild that cattle and horses require 
but slight provision of shelter during the winter. 

Such is the island and coast portion of Eastern 
Alaska. Klakautch, the Chilcat, who is known and 
feared by the Indians throughout the whole Territory, 
and who is a very intelligent chief, informs me that 
beyond the mountain range which intervenes between 
the Chilcat and the Yukon Rivers you descend into 
a plain unbroken by hills or mountains, very fertile, 
in a genial climate, and, as far as he could learn, of 
boundless extent. We have similar information from 
those who have traversed the interior from the shore 
of the Portland canal to the upper branches of the 
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Yukon. We have reason/ therefore, to believe that 
beyond the coast range of mountams in Alaska we 
shall find an extension of the rich and habitable valley 
lands of Oregon, Washington Territory, and British 
Columbia. 

After what I have already said, I may excuse myself 
from expatiating 2 on the animal productions of the 
forest. The elk and the deer are so plenty as to be 
undervalued for food or skins, by natives as well 
as strangers. The bear of many famiUes — black, 
grizzly, and cinnamon; the moimtain sheep, inesti- 
mable for his fleece; the wolf, the fox, the beaver, the 
otter, the mink, the raccoon, the marten, the ermine; 
the squirrel — gray, black, brown, and flying — are 
among the land fur-bearing animals. The furs thus 
found here have been the chief element, for more than 
a hundred years, of the profitable commerce of the 
Hudson Bay Company, whose mere possessory privi- 
leges seem, even at this late day, too costly to find a 
ready purchaser. This fur-trade, together with the 
sea fur-trade within the Territory, were the sole basis 
alike of Russian commerce and empire on this con- 
tinent. This commerce was so large and important 
as to induce the governments of Russia and China to 
build and maintain a town for carrying on its exchanges 
in Tartary on the border of the two empires. It is 
well understood that the supply of furs in Alaska has 
not diminished, while the demand for them in China 
and elsewhere has immensely increased. 

I fear that we must confess to a failure of ice as an 
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element of territorial wealth, at least as far as this 
immediate region is concerned. I find that the Rus- 
sian American Company, whose monopoly was abol- 
ished by the treaty of acquisition, depended for ice 
exclusively upon the small lake or natural pond which 
furnishes the power for your sawmill in this town, and 
that this dependence has now failed by reason of the 
increasing mildness of the winter. The CaUfomia Ice 
Company are now trying the small lakes of Kodiac, 
and certainly I wish them success. I think it is not 
yet ascertained whether glacier ice is pure and prac- 
tical for commerce. If it is, the world may be sup- 
plied from the glaciers, which, suspended from the 
region of the clouds, stand forth in the majesty of 
ever-wasting and ever-renewed translucent mountains 
upon the banks of the Stickeen and Chilcat Rivers and 
the shores of Cross Sound. 

Alaska has been as yet but imperfectly explored; 
but enough is known to assure us that it possesses 
treasures of what ^re called the baser ores equal to 
those of any other region of the continent. We have 
Copper Island and Copper River, so named as the 
places where the natives, before the period of the 
Russian discovery, had procured the pure metal from 
which they fabricated instruments of war and legend- 
ary shields. In regard to iron the question seems to 
be not where it can be found, but whether there is any 
place where it does not exist. Mr. Davidson, of the 
Coast Survey, invited me to go up to him at the station 
be had taken up the Chilcat River to make his observa- 
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tions of the eclipse, by writing me that he had dis- 
covered an iron mountain there. When I came there, 
I found that, very properly, he had been studying the 
heavens so busily that he had but cursorily examined 
the earth under his feet, that it was not a single iron 
mountain he had discovered, but a range of hills the 
very dust of which adheres to the magnet, while the 
range itself, two thousand feet high, extends along 
the east bank of the river thirty miles. Limestone and 
marble crop out on the banks of the same river and 
in many other places. Coal-beds,^ accessible to navi- 
gation, are found at Kootznoo. It is said, however, 
that the concentrated resin which the mineral contains 
renders it too inflammable to be safely used by steam- 
ers. In any case, it would seem calculated to supply 
the fuel requisite for the manufacture of iron. What 
seems to be excellent cannel coal is also found in the 
Prince of Wales Archipelago. There are also mines 
at Cook's Inlet. Placer and quartz gold mining ^ is 
pursued imder many social disadvantages upon the 
Stickeen and elsewhere, with a degree of success which, 
while it does not warrant us in assigning a superiority 
in that respect to the Territory, does nevertheless 
warrant us in regarding gold mining as an established 
and reliable resource. 

It would argue inexcusable insensibility if I should 
fail to speak of the scenery which, in the course of my 
voyage, has seemed to pass like a varied and magnifi- 
cent panorama before me. The exhibition did not, 
indeed, open within the Territory. It broke upon me 
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first when I had passed Cape Flattery^ and entered 
the Straits of Fuca, which separate British Columbia 
from Washington Territory. It widened as I passed 
along the shore of Puget Soimd, expanded in the waters 
which divide Vancouver from the continent, and finally 
spread itself out into a magnificent archipelago, stretch- 
ing through the entire Gulf of Alaska, and closing 
under the shade of Mounts Fairweather and St. Elias.^ 
Nature has furnished to this majestic picture the only 
suitable border which could be conceived, by lifting the 
coast range mountains to an exalted height, and cloth- 
ing them with eternal snows and crystalline glaciers. 

It remains only to speak of man and of society 
in Alaska.' Until the present moment the country 
has been exclusively inhabited and occupied by some 
thirty or more Indian tribes. I incline to doubt the 
popular classification of these tribes upon the assump- 
tion that they have descended from diverse races. 
Climate and other circumstances have indeed pro- 
duced some differences of manners and customs be- 
tween the Aleuts, the Koloschians, and the interior 
continental tribes. But all of them are manifestly of 
Mongol^ origin. Although they have preserved no 
common traditions, all alike indulge in tastes, wear a 
physiognomy, and are imbued with sentiments pecu- 
liarly noticed in Japan and China. Savage communi- 
ties, no less than civilized nations, require space for 
subsistence, whether they depend for it upon the land 
or upon the sea — in savage communities especially; 
and increase of population disproportioned to the 
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supplies of the country occupied necessitates sub- 
division and remote colonization. Oppression and 
cruelty occur even more frequently among barbarians 
than among civilized men. Nor are ambition and 
faction less inherent in the one condition than in the 
other. From these causes it has happened that the 
25,000 Indians in Alaska are foimd permanently 
divided into so many insignificant nations. These 
nations are jealous, ambitious, and violent; could in 
no case exist long in the same region without mutually 
affording what, in every case, to each party seems just 
cause of war. War between savages becomes the 
private cause of the several families which are afflicted 
with the loss of their members. Such a war can never 
be composed until each family which has suffered 
receives an indemnity in blankets, adjusted according 
to an imaginary tariff, or, in the failure of such com- 
pensation, secures the death of one or more enemies 
as an atonement for the injury it has sustained. The 
enemy captured, whether by superior force or strategy, 
either receives no quarter or submits for himself and 
his progeny to perpetual slavery. It has thus hap- 
pened that the Indian tribes of Alaska have never 
either confederated or formed permanent alliances, 
and that even at this late day, in the presence of 
superior power exercised by the United States govern- 
ment, they live in regard to each other in a state of 
enforced and doubtful truce. It is manifest that, 
under these circumstances, they must steadily decline 
in numbers; and, imhappily, this decline is accelerated 
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by their borrowing ruinous vices from the white man. 
Such as the natives of Alaska are, they are, neverthe- 
less, in a practical sense, the only laborers at present 
in the Territory. The white man comes amongst 
them from London, from St. Petersburg, from Boston, 
from New York, from San Francisco, and from Vic- 
toria, not to fish (if we except alone the whale fishery) 
or to hunt, but simply to buy what fish and what 
peltries, ice, wood, lumber, and coal the Indians have 
secured imder the superintendence of temporary agents 
or factors. When we consider how greatly most of 
the tribes are reduced in numbers and how precarious 
their vocations are, we shall cease to regard them as 
indolent or incapable; and, on the contrary, we shall 
more deeply regret than ever before that a people so 
gifted by nature, so vigorous and energetic, and withal 
so docile and gentle in their intercourse with the white 
man, can neither be preserved as a distinct social com- 
munity nor incorporated into our society. The Indian 
tribes will do here as they seem to have done in Wash- 
ington Territory and British Columbia: they will 
merely serve their turn until civilized white men come. 
You, the citizens of Sitka, are the pioneers, the 
advanced guard, of the future population of Alaska; 
and you naturally ask when, from whence, and how 
soon re-enforcements shall come, and what are the 
signs and guarantees of their coming? This question, 
with all its minute and searching interrogations, has 
been asked by the pioneers of every State and Terri- 
tory of which the American Union is now composed; 
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and the history of those States and Territories fur- 
nishes the complete, conclusive, and satisfactory- 
answer. Emigrants go^ to every infant State and 
Territory in obedience to the great natural law that 
obliges needy men to seek subsistence, and invites 
adventurous men to seek fortime where it is most 
easily obtained; and this is always in the new and 
uncultivated regions. They go from every State and 
Territory, and from every foreign nation in America, 
Europe, and Asia, because no established and popu- 
lous state or nation can guarantee subsistence and 
fortune to all who demand them among its inhabitants. 
The guarantees and signs of their coming to Alaska 
are found in the resources of the Territory, which I 
have attempted to describe, and in the condition of 
society in other parts of the world. Some men seek 
other climes for health, and some for pleasure. Alaska 
invites the former class by a climate singularly salubri- 
ous,2 and the latter class by scenery which surpasses 
in sublimity that of either the Alps, the Apennines, 
the Alleghenies, or the Rocky Mountains. Emigrants 
from our own States, from Europe, and from Asia, 
will not be slow in finding out that fortunes are to be 
gained by pursuing here the occupations which have 
so successfully sustained races of imtutored men. 
Civilization and refinement are making more rapid 
advances in our day than at any former period. The 
rising States and nations on this continent, the Euro- 
pean nations, and even those of Eastern Asia, have 
exhausted, or are exhausting, their own forests and 
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mines, and are soon to become largely dependent upon 
those of the Pacific. The entire region of Oregon, 
Washington Territory, British Columbia, and Alaska, 
seem thus destined to become a shipyard for the supply 
of all nations. I do not forget on this occasion that 
British Columbia belongs within a foreign jurisdiction. 
That circumstance does not materially afifect my cal- 
culations. British Columbia, by whomsoever pos- 
sessed, must be governed in conformity with the 
interests of her people and of society upon the American 
continent. If that territory shall be so governed, there 
will be no ground of complaint anywhere. If it shall 
be governed so as to conflict with the interests of the 
inhabitants of that territory and of the United States, 
we all can easily foresee what will happen in that case. 
You will ask me, however, for guarantees that the 
hopes I encourage will not be postponed. I give them. 
Within the period of my own recollection I have 
seen twenty new States^ added to the eighteen which 
before that time constituted the American Union; and 
I now see, besides Alaska, ten Territories ^ in a forward 
condition of preparation for entering into the same 
great political family. I have seen in my own time 
not only the first electric telegraph,^ but even the first 
railroad and the first steamboat invented by man. 
And even on this present voyage of mine I have fallen 
in with the first steamboat, still afloat, that thirty-five 
years ago lighted her fires on the Pacific Ocean. These, 
citizens of Sitka, are the guarantees, not only that 
Alaska has a future, but that that future has already 
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begun. I know that you want two things just now, 
when European monopoly^ is broken down and United 
States free trade is being introduced within the Terri- 
tory: these are military protection while your number 
is so inferior to that of the Indians around you, and 
you need also a territorial civil government.^ Congress 
has already supplied the first of these wants adequately 
and effectually. I doubt not that it will supply the 
other want during the coming winter. It must do this, 
because our political system rejects aUke anarchy and 
executive absolutism. Nor do I doubt that the poUt- 
ical society to be constituted here, first as a Territory, 
and ultimately as a State or many States, will prove a 
worthy constituency of the Republic. To doubt that 
it will be intelligent, virtuous, prosperous, and enter- 
prising is to doubt the experience of Scotland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Holland, and Belgium, and of New 
England and New York. Nor do I doubt that it will 
be forever true in its republican instincts and loyal 
to the American Union, for the inhabitants will be 
both moimtaineers and sea-faring men. I am not 
among those who apprehend infidelity to liberty and 
the Union in any quarter hereafter; but I am sure that, 
if constancy and loyalty are to fail anywhere, the 
failure will not be in the States which approach nearest 
to the North Pole. 

Fellow-citizens, accept once more my thanks, from 
the heart of my heart, for kindness which can never 
be forgotten, and suffer me to leave you with a sincere 
and earnest farewell. 
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PETER COOPER 

Peter Cooper said to a friend one day: "I have always 
tried to do the best I know how, and then people have wanted 
what I made. I determined to make the best glue, and found 
out every method and ingredient looking to that end, and so 
it has always been in demand." This is the secret of the success 
obtained by the great philanthropist. 

He was bom in New York City, February 12, 1791. Shortly 
afterwards his father removed to PeekskiU, where he built a 
store and a church. He did not succeed in his business, *'for," 
he said, "the visiting clergy ate up the profits of the store, 
while the church, being consigned to religion, naturally failed 
to make up the deficit, or stored the payments too high in the 
next world to be of any use in this." He then attempted to 
run a brewery, but this failed, and he turned to the business of 
making hats. Cooper describes this in his Autobiography. As 
a young man. Cooper was apprenticed to a wagon-maker, receiv- 
ing for his work his board and twenty-five dollars per year. 
His inventive genius was early shown, and he invented a 
mortising machine which was in use as late as 1879. 

His term of apprenticeship ended, he embarked in business 
for himself, and in one of the cheapest streets of New York 
could have been seen the sign, "Peter Cooper, Coach and Wagon 
Maker." Since all business was affected by the War of 1812, 
Cooper did not make a success of this venture, and before .the 
war closed he had failed. He opened a cabinet shop and escaped 
failure again only by changing his business. He bought a 
grocery store and, finding that it was yielding profit, he looked 
about for something else in which to invest, in order to add to 
his earnings. 
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As a coach builder and cabinet-maker he had noticed that 
the glue in use was very poor, and he thought he could make a 
better glue. A chance being offered, he bought a glue factory, 
located at the comer of Madison Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
Street in New York City. For thirty years he worked here, 
and for twenty of these years he had no book-keeper, no clerk, 
no salesman, no agent. He was up at dawn and Ughted the 
factory fires to be ready for the men who came to work at seven 
o'clock. He boiled his own glue, obtaining the materials from 
Henry Astor's slaughter-house, where he was often seen in 
person loading up the scraps. At noon he drove to town and 
sold his product, and in the evening posted his books. 

The glue business prospered greatly and Cooper began to be 
wealthy. Desiring to invest some of his wealth, about 1830 
he began to smelt iron at Canton, a httle town near Baltimore; 
he was the first to apply anthracite coal to puddling. In 
1845 he moved his smelting business to Trenton and erected a 
rolling-mill there. Here was initiated the use of. iron beams for 
fireproof buildings. 

The directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad were look- 
ing for someone to design for them a steam engine that would 
run on the many curves of the road, and be serviceable for the 
beginning of a railroad system. They applied to Mr. Cooper, 
and in 1830 he designed and built the first locomotive ever 
made in America. He was his own engineer, and personally 
directed the building of the engine. When he wished to procure 
the iron tubing for the boiler, he found that none was manu- 
factured in the country. To obviate this seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulty, he cut the barrels from a number of old 
muskets, and joining them together made them serve as tubes 
for the boiler. At the trial of the engine, a horse-drawn vehicle 
tried to outstrip it, and the engine won. 

Many inventions occupied the agile mind of Mr. Cooper. 
He invented a machine to rock his baby, and at the same time 
keep away the flies; another to move boats by utilizing the rise 
and fall of the tide, and one to shear the nap of cloth. He 
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began the study of the science of aviation, but was severely 
injured by an explosion of gas, which took away all desire for 
further investigations along this line. When the question of a 
cable across the Atlantic was discussed, he helped to finance 
the company which laid the first successful one. 

During the Civil War, although he did not enlist, he was a 
strong support and help to the government. In 1876 he was 
nominated by the Independent party for the Presidency of the 
United States, and polled one hundred thousand votes. He 
said he had no idea of being elected, but he thought it the duty 
of every man to take whatever part in poUtical life occasion 
offered, provided he might do it honestly. 

His greatest work was the foundation of Cooper Institute in 
New York City in 1854. Its object was to provide free schools 
of art and science and free reading-rooms and a hbrary for 
those who have to work. To-day it has both day and night 
schools, and has aided thousands to gain an education in the 
arts and sciences. 

Mr. Cooper died April 4, 1883, aged ninety-two years. His 
long life included memories of events from the funeral of Wash- 
ington, which he remembered seeing as a boy, up to the admin- 
istration of President Arthur. He was unfailing in industry, 
simple in habits, truthful and just in his dealings. He believed 
that the rich are but trustees of their wealth for the good of 
their fellow men, and he used his great wealth with this idea 
in mind. He was beloved by all classes of citizens. The roughest 
cartman or the most reckless cab-driver would draw up his 
horses and wait without a word of impatience if it was Peter 
Cooper's quaint old gig that blocked the way. At his death 
the flags all over the state of New York were at half-mast, for 
it was universally acknowledged that he was one of the greatest 
of the private citizens of the state. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PETER COOPER 

My father, after the Revolutionary war, had done a 
successful business in the manufacture of hats in the 
city of New York, and, when I was about three years 
old [bom Feb. 12, 1791; see the preceding biography] 
he, like many others, became enamoured with a coun- 
try life, and bought a place at Peekskill, built a store 
there, carried on the business of a country store- 
keeper, and built a church. He found plenty of cus- 
tom all over the country that would buy on credit, 
and it was not more than two or three years before he 
found that neariy all of his property was in the hands 
of other people, and that it was impossible for him to 
collect it. He believed devoutly that I should come 
to something; for he named me Peter, after the great 
Apostle, and maintained that he was told to do so 
in a sort of "waking vision.'' My mother was an 
excellent woman, and did the best she could with a 
large family, narrow circumstances, and a changing 
home. 

My father followed the business of a hatter, and the 
first I remember was being utilized in this business by 
being set to pull the hair out of rabbit skins,^ when my 
head was just above the table. I remained in this 
business until I could make every part of a hat. My 
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father finally sold out his hatter's business to my eldest 
brother, by a former wife, and commenced the brewing 
of ale in the town of Peekskill. It was my business 
to deliver the kegs of ale to the different places in 
town and country where it had been sold. Finding 
this a "slow business,"^ my father bought a place at 
Catskill, where he commenced again the hatter's busi- 
ness, and also that of making bricks. I was made 
useful in this business in carrying and handhng the 
bricks for the drying process. 

My father, at length finding that his business at 
Catskill did not answer his expectations, sold out and 
removed to Brooklyn, N. Y. Here I worked again 
at the hatter's business with my father until again he 
sold out and bought some property in Newburg, N. Y., 
on which he erected a brewery. At this business I 
continued with my father imtil I was seventeen. 

The only time I ever trusted to chance for any 
profit was about this time, when I got a very whole- 
some lesson. I had earned about ten dollars beyond 
my immediate wants, which I invested, by the advice 
of a relative, in lottery tickets,^ all which, fortunately 
for me, drew blanks. This impressed upon me the 
folly of looking to games of chance for any source of 
gain or livelihood. 

In my seventeenth year I entered as apprentice ' to 
the coach-making business. I remained in this four 
years, till I was of age, and had thoroughly learned 
the business. During my apprenticeship I received 
twenty-five dollars a year for my services. To this 
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sum I added something by working at night at coach- 
carving, and such other work as I could get. My 
grandmother gave me the use of a room, in one of her 
rear buildings on Broadway, where I spent much of 
my time in nightly work, instead of going with other 
apprentices who too often went with loose companions 
and contracted habits that proved their ruin. During 
my apprenticeship I made for my employer a machine 
for mortising^ the hubs of carriages, which proved 
very profitable to him, and was perhaps the first of 
its kind used in this country. When I was twenty- 
one years old, my employer offered to build me a shop 
and set me up in business; but, as I always had a horror 
of being burdened with debt, and having no capital of 
my own, I declined his kind offer. 

As soon as I was of age, I went to the town of Hemp- 
stead, L. I., to see my brother. Here I was persuaded 
to work for a man at the making of machines for 
shearing cloth. I continued at this for three years, 
for a dollar and fifty cents a day, which was regarded 
as very large wages at that time. I saved enough at 
the end of my engagement to buy the right of the 
State of New York for a machine for shearing cloth, 
and I commenced the manufacture of these machines 
on my own account. This business proved very suc- 
cessful. The first money I received for the sale of 
my machines was from Mr. Vassar,^ of Poughkeepsie, 
who afterwards founded that noble institution for 
female education, called the Vassar College, at Pough- 
keepsie. My sales to Mr. Vassar also included one 
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of the patent rights for the county^ in which he re- 
sided. This put in my possession so large an amount 
of money according to my ideas at that time, about 
five hundred dollars, that I was very much elated and 
rejoiced at what I considered my great good fortime. 
But my joy was soon turned to mourning. On my 
return from Poughkeepsie I visited my father, who 
lived then at Newburg. I found the family in the 
deepest affliction on accoimt of the pressure of debts 
which my father was unable to pay. The money I 
had just received from my machines enabled me to 
pay the most pressing of these debts, and left me barely 
the means to purchase materials to commence the 
making of new machines. Besides this, I became 
surety for my father for debts not yet matured, which 
I paid as they fell due, and in consequence of this 
my father never had the mortification of failing in 
business. The same is true in my own afifairs, not- 
withstanding some public statements made to the con- 
trary by persons ignorant of the facts. 

So far from ever having failed in business, I do not 
remember the week or month when every man who 
has ever worked for me did not get his pay when it 
was due. This is strictly true, through a business life 
of more than sixty years, in which I have had at 
times as many as twenty-five hundred people in my 
employment. The coach-making business I never fol- 
lowed after serving out my apprenticeship. But, soon 
after I commenced the manufacture of machines for 
shearing cloth, I made an improvement that enabled 
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me to sell these machines as fast as I could make 
them. At this time they were in great demand, in 
consequence of the war of 1812^ with England, which 
stopped our commerce with that country. At the 
close of the war, however, this business lost its value, 
and I gave it up. 

It is worth while to mention here that the principle 
and method of my machine for shearing cloth was 
precisely the one now used so largely in mowing and 
reaping machines; and this was so obvious that a 
gentleman, seeing my machine at work, suggested that 
a similar machine might be made for mowing grass, 
and asked me to make for him a model for this purpose. 
This was operated for the purpose of cutting the grass 
in his yard, and proved entirely successful, long before 
any machine for mowing had been invented or patented 
by others. 

After some three years' continuance in this business 
of manufacture, I bought a twenty years' lease of two 
houses and six lots of ground where the "Bible House" 
now stands, opposite the Cooper Union.^ On this 
ground I erected four wooden dwelling-houses. I was 
engaged at this time in the grocery business, in which 
I continued for three years. Soon after this I pur- 
chased a glue factory, with all its stock and buildings, 
on a lease of twenty-one years, for three acres of 
groimd, on what was then known as the "old middle 
road," between Thirty-first and Thirty-fourth Streets. 
Here I continued to manufacture glue, oil, whiting, 
prepared chalk, and isinglass to the end of my lease. 
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I then bought ten acres of ground on Maspeth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, where the business has continued to the 
.present time. What I made by building machines 
and in the grocery business had enabled me to pay 
for the glue factory on the day of the purchase. 

I very early took to making and contriving for 
myself or friends. I remember one of the earliest 
things I undertook, of my own accord, was to make 
a pair of shoes. For this purpose I first obtained an 
old pair, and took them all apart to see the structure; 
and then, procuring leather, thread, needles, and some 
suitable tools, without further instruction I made the 
last and a pair of shoes, which compared very well 
with the country shoes then in vogue. 

When I was an apprentice at the coach-making 
business, I planned out and made at night a model 
machine to show how power could be obtained from 
the natural current of the tide, and be applied to 
various useful purposes. My model represented a 
plan for causing the water-wheel to rise and fall with 
the tide, at any desired speed, by the action of its 
own machinery. It was so arranged that the whole 
power could be thrown on a saw-mill or be made to 
force compressed air into a reservoir, to be used as a 
motive power to propel ferry-boats across the river. 
This was to be done by making the hull of a ferry-boat 
to consist of two strong iron cylinders, to form the 
buoyancy of the boat, and a reservoir of power to 
drive a boat across the river. On these cylinders I 
placed, at a suflScient distance apart to receive the 
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water or driving-wheel, either between the cylinders 
or on the outside, as might be thought most conve- 
nient, the deck to rest on and be fastened to these 
cylinders or reservoirs for power. The power was 
to be received from a reservoir of compressed air 
on the dock, by connecting the hull of the boat with 
the reservoir by means of a flexible tube, when in the 
dock, at every trip, — the air to be worked off by 
its expansion and pressure, similar to the working 
of a steam-engine. The wreck of the old tide-mill 
is still in the garret of my house. I remember 
that Fulton^ did me the honor to come and see 
my model and machinery, but he was too much 
occupied at that time with his own plans of 
steamboat navigation to pay much attention to my 
invention. 

I had read from the books, or heard said, that there 
was no loss of power communicated through a crank, 
except from friction. I doubted this. There are two 
"dead points "^ in the crank motion, which nothing 
but the inertia of a fly-wheel or something equivalent 
can overcome. I made an experiment to show that 
the rectilinear motion of a piston-rod could produce 
the rotary motion of an axle with less loss of power 
than through a crank. By special contrivance I made 
my piston-rod a part of the circuit of an endless chain, 
which went aroimd the circumference of a driving- 
wheel, and communicated power without any crank. 
It would be difficult to describe this machine without 
drawings, but the result was that I proved to the 
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satisfaction of the City Engineer/ against his former 
convictions, that there was a loss of power in the use 
of the crank, and I gained, with my application of the 
reciprocal and rectilinear motion of the piston-rod,^ a 
power which was as five to eight over the crank. I 
made a small engine on this principle, and used it in 
the ^' first locomotive," on the Ohio & Baltimore Rail- 
road, making a trial trip with the President alone. 
But, before I came to try it with the train of cars, it 
was so imskilf ully handled by some meddlesome person 
that it broke twice, and I was obliged, at last, in that 
experiment, to put a cross-head and crank on the 
engine. I have the remains of that first model of the 
engine in my garret yet. 

A year before the water was let into the Erie canal, 
it occurred to me that canal-boats might be propelled 
by the force of water drawn from a higher level, and 
made to move a series of endless chains along the 
course of the canal. So I began to make experiments. 
I built a flat-bottomed scow, took a couple of men, 
and choosing that part of the East River that lies 
between what is now the foot of Eighth Street and 
where Bellevue Hospital now stands, — a distance of 
one mile, — I drove posts into the mud, one himdred 
feet apart. On these posts I fastened rollers made of 
block tin and zinc, on which my endless chain could 
run. There were two rollers on each post, one above 
the other, so that the chain could run up on one roller 
and back on the other. Then I made two miles of 
chain. This chain is of four-horse power. I tested 
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it. I then arranged a water-wheel to run the chain. 
This preparation took a deal of time, for I did most 
of the work myself. When it was completed, I took 
a small skiff, fastened my tow line to the chain, started 
my wheel, and found that the experiment was a success. 
I invited Governor Clinton^ and a few other gentle- 
men to make a trip. We ran the two miles, up and 
back, in eleven minutes. The governor was so well 
pleased that he paid me eight hundred dollars for the 
privilege of purchasing the patent right for the use 
of the canal. It was never used on the canal, and for 
this reason Governor Clinton had great difficulty in 
getting the farmers on the line of the canal to give 
him the right of way, and in order to induce them to 
grant it had held out to them the great advantages 
that would arise to them of selling their oats, corn, 
hay, and other produce to the canal men for the use 
of the horses. If the endless chain was used, these 
promises would be good for nothing, as there would 
be no horses to feed. So Governor Clinton gave up 
my scheme. I ran the chain on the river for ten days, 
during which time hundreds of people made the trip. 
At the end of that time I took the chain off the river. 
Well, the matter stood still until a few years ago Mr. 
Weltch, the president of the Camden and Amboy 
Canal Company, hit upon the endless chain plan for 
getting his boats through the locks. He tried it, and 
it worked well. So he went to Washington to take 
out a patent, and found on searching the records that 
I had taken out a patent on the very same invention, 
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fifty years before. Of course my patent had run out, 
so the invention was free to all. 

It is about twelve years since I made an endless 
band of round iron, near three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, extending in the form of a belt for about 
three miles, for the purpose of transporting coal from 
the mines to my furnaces. This belt of iron was sup- 
ported on wheels fastened to posts, the wheels having 
grooved surfaces to support the belt. On this belt I 
fastened buckets formed to receive iron ore. These 
buckets, when filled with ore, were on a descending 
grade sufficient to carry the ore down and return the 
empty buckets. During the time I owned the Canton 
property, I made a belt of cars which I placed on a 
double track railroad. One track was held right over 
the other in a frame for the purpose. The belt of cars 
was placed on a double track railroad in this frame- 
work, and was intended to transport by its own weight 
a sand-bank into Harris Creek bottom, which I desired 
then to fill up. The framework, with its rails and 
belt of cars, was placed on longitudinal sleepers, so as 
to be moved up to the side of the bank, as the sand was 
being removed. The sand could be carelessly thrown 
into a long hopper, over the cars, on the upper track. 
The cars, after dumping their load at the lower end, 
returned on the lower track, bottom upwards, to be 
constantly refilled. 

In early life, when I was first married, I foimd it 
necessary to "rock the cradle'' while my wife pre- 
pared our frugal meals. This was not always con- 
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venient, in my busy life, and I conceived the idea of 
making a cradle that would be made to rock by a 
mechanism. I did so, and, enlarging upon my first 
idea, I arranged the mechanism for keeping off the 
flies and playing a music-box for the amusement of 
the baby. This cradle was bought of me afterwards 
by a delighted peddler, who gave me his "whole stock 
in trade'' for the exchange and the privilege of selling 
the patent in the State of Connecticut. 

I planned a torpedo-boat,^ which might be sent 
from shore, or from a vessel, toward an enemy's 
ship six or eight miles off. The torpedo-boat was 
to be propelled by a screw and a steam-engine, 
and guided and directed toward its object by a 
couple of steel wires six or eight miles long, unwound 
from a suitable reel, and adjusted to the steering 
apparatus of the boat. I tried these wires first on a 
small steamer that I directed in the Harbor, near the 
Narrows, and they worked very well for six miles, 
until another boat came across my wires and broke 
them. When ready for service, I designed to place 
red-hot cannon balls in the boiler of my engine to 
furnish the steam. The torpedo being placed on a 
bent piece of iron projecting far from the bow of my 
boat, when it struck the enemy the shock would explode 
the torpedo and bend the piece of iron, and by a proper 
contrivance reverse the action of the engine, and send 
the boat back again, guided and directed by the wires. 
I was preparing this torpedo-boat to go with the ship 
which our citizens were about to send, with provisions, 
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clothing, and medicines, to the unfortunate victims of 
the Turkish war, and I designed it to be the "bitterest 
pill'' in the whole cargo; but, unfortunately, I did 
not get it ready in time, and it was soon after burned 
up in my factory, with all the rest of the contents. 

In 1828 I purchased three thousand acres of land 
within the city limits of Baltimore for one hundred 
and five thousand dollars ($105,000). On a part of 
that property I erected the Canton Iron Works, which, 
afterwards, I sold to Mr. Abbot, of Baltimore. I was 
drawn into this speculation in Baltimore by two men 
who represented that they had large means, and we 
bought together three thousand acres of land in the 
city of Baltimore for one hundred and five thousand 
dollars ($105,000), taking the whole shore from Fell's 
Point dock for three miles. After paying my part of 
the money, I soon found that I had paid all that had 
been paid upon the property, and that I was even 
paying the board of the two men who had agreed to 
take part in the purchase. Finding that to be the 
situation, I was compelled to say to them that they 
must pay their part or sell out, or buy me out. Neither 
of them having the ability to buy, I finally succeeded 
in getting them to state a price. One offered to go out 
for ten thousand dollars ($10,000), the other for a smal- 
ler sum, which offers I accepted and bought them out. 

When we first purchased the property, it was in the 
midst of a great excitement created by a promise of 
the rapid completion of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road/ which had been commenced by a subscription 
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of five dollars per share. In the course of the first 
year's operations they had spent more than the five 
dollars per share. But the road had to make so many 
short turns in going roimd points of rocks that they 
found they could not complete the road without a 
much larger sum than they had supposed would be 
necessary; while the many short turns in the road 
seemed to render it entirely useless for locomotive 
purposes. The principal stockholders had become so 
discouraged that they said they would not pay any 
more, and would lose all they had already paid in. 
After conversing with them, I told them that, if they 
would hold on a httle while, I would put a small 
locomotive on the road, which I thought would 
demonstrate the practicability of using steam-engines 
on the road, even with all the short turns in it. I got 
up a small engine for that purpose, and put it on the 
road, and invited the stockholders to witness the ex- 
periment. After a great deal of trouble and difficulty 
in accomplishing the work, the stockholders came, and 
thirty-six men were taken into a car, and, with six 
men on the locomotive, which carried its own fuel and 
water, and having to go up hill eighteen feet to a mile 
and turn all the short turns aroimd the points of rocks, 
we succeeded in making the thirteen miles, on the first 
passage out, in one hour and twelve minutes; and we 
returned from EUicott's Mills to Baltimore in fifty- 
seven minutes. 

This locomotive^ was built to demonstrate that cars 
could be drawn around short curves, beyond anything 
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believed at that time to be possible. The success of 
this locomotive also answered the question of the 
possibility of building railroads in a country scarce 
of capital, and with immense stretches of very rough 
country to pass, in order to connect commercial centers, 
without the deep cuts, the tunneling, and leveling 
which short curves might avoid. My contrivance 
saved this road from bankruptcy. 

The discouragement and stoppage of progress in 
improvement in the city of Baltimore that had been 
occasioned by the state of things in the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad made it diflBcult to do anything with 
the property before mentioned but to keep it; and in 
order to make it pay something towards meeting the 
cost, taxes, etc., I determined to build iron works 
upon it. I had four or five hundred tons of iron ore 
raised, dug, etc., at Lazaretto Point, and I determined 
to cut the wood off of the property, which was being 
stolen in every direction, and to bum it into charcoal, 
and use it up in making charcoal iron, — for which 
purpose I built a rolling-mill,^ which I afterwards sold 
to Mr. Abbot. In my efforts to make iron, I had to 
commence to bum the wood into charcoal, and, in 
order to do that, I erected large kihis, twenty-five 
feet in diameter, twelve feet high, circular in form, 
hooped around with iron at the top, arched over so as 
to make a tight place in which to put the wood, with 
single bricks left out in different places in order to 
smother the fire out when the wood was sufficiently 
burned. 
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After having burned the coal in one of these kilns 
very perfectly, and believing the fire entirely smothered 
out, we attempted to take the coal out of the kiln; 
but, when we had got it about half-way out, the coal 
itself took fire, and the men, after carrying water for 
some time to extinguish it, gave up in despair. I 
then went myself to the door of the kiln to see if any- 
thing more could be done, and just as I entered the 
door the gas itself took fire, and enveloped me in a 
sheet of flames. I had to rim some ten feet to get 
out, and in doing so my eyebrows and whiskers were 
burned, and my fur hat was scorched down to the 
body of the fur. How I escaped I know not. I 
seemed to be literally blown out by the explosion, 
and I narrowly escaped with my life. 

After seeing the difficulties that attended the making 
of iron there, I determined, having so large a property 
on my hands, to sell it for what I could get, and at 
the first offer made. I succeeded in getting an offer 
of nearly what it had cost me from two men from 
Boston, Amos Binney and Edmund Monroe. They 
formed out of the property what is now known as the 
Canton Company. I took a considerable portion of 
my pay in stock, at forty-four dollars the share, — 
par value, one himdred dollars. I reserved the iron 
works sold to Mr. Abbot. And, as good luck would 
have it, the stock commenced rising almost at once, 
as soon as it was put into form, and continued to go 
up in the market until it attained the enormous figure 
of two hundred and thirty dollars per share. This 
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enabled me to sell out my stock to a very great advan- 
tage, so that I made money by the operation. 

I then returned to my old business in New York, 
and after one or two years built the iron factory in 
Thirty-third Street near Third Avenue. I leased it to 
a man who had it for one or two years and failed, and 
I had to take it ofif his hands. I turned it into a 
rolling-mill for rolling iron and making wire, and ran 
it for some years. I then removed to Trenton, N. J., 
where I bought water power to carry the works on, 
and enlarged the works by building a mill and a wire 
factory. A few years later I built three large blast 
furnaces at Phillipsburg, the largest then known, near 
Easton, Penn.; bought the Andover mines, and built 
a railroad through a rough country for eight miles, 
to bring the ore down to the furnaces, at the rate of 
40,000 tons a year. After running the works for sev- 
eral years, I was induced to form them into a company 
called the Trenton Iron Works, including the rolling- 
mills and the blast furnaces, and 11,000 acres known 
as the Ringwood property. I had built a second rolling- 
mill and wire factory in Trenton, which was also in- 
cluded in the company. I sold one-half of these works 
in the formation of the company. This continued 
for a number of years, when a division was made, 
and the company took one part of the property, 
the blast furnaces, and I took the rolling-mills and 
the Ringwood property. This property is still in the 
family. 

During all this time I had continued the manufac- 
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ture of glue, isinglass, oil, prepared chalk, Paris white,^ 
and also the grinding of white lead, and fulling ^ of 
buckskins, for the manufacture of buckskin leather. 
It was in one of those mills above mentioned that the 
first iron beams were rolled, now so much used in 
fire-proof buildings. In planning the building of the 
Cooper Union I desired to make it fire-proof as far as 
possible, and found no such iron beams could be ob- 
tained. I determined to have them rolled at one of 
my mills, but found, in the end, that the necessary 
experiments and suitable machinery had cost me 
seventy-five thousand dollars. It has proved, how- 
ever, a profitable business since. 

It is now [1877] twenty years since I became the 
president of the North American Telegraph Company, 
when it controlled more than one-half of all the lines 
then in the country; also president of the New York, 
Newfoundland, & London Telegraph Company. An 
attempt had been made to put a line of telegraph 
across Newfoundland, on which some work had been 
done. Cyrus W. Field,^ Moses Taylor, Marshal 0. 
Roberts, Wilson G. Hunt, and myself completed that 
work across the island of Newfoundland, and then laid 
a cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, intending it 
as the beginning of a line from Europe to America by 
telegraphic communication. After one form of diffi- 
culty after another had been surmounted, we found 
that more than ten years had passed before we got a 
cent in return, and we had been spending money the 
whole time. We lost the first cable laid, which cost 
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some three or four hundred thousand dollars, at the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

We hired a vessel at seven hundred and fifty dollars 
a day, and we directed the steamer Adger to go to 
Cape Bay, and tow the vessel across the Gulf, in order 
to lay the cable. We went to Port Basque,^ and found 
the vessel had not arrived. We accordingly anchored 
in Port Basque until she did arrive, which was two 
days later. On her arrival the captain was directed to 
take our vessel in tow, and carry her up to Cape Ray,^ 
where we had already prepared a telegraph house 
from which to commence laying the cable. On this 
telegraph house we placed a flag-stafif, which was to 
be kept in line by the steamer, as she crossed the Gulf, 
with a certain very excellent landmark on the top of 
a mountain some three, four, or five miles distant, — 
a landmark which seemed to be made on purpose for 
our use. 

We had an accident at starting. We joined the 
ends of the cable and brought one end into the tele- 
graph house, and made everything ready to take the 
vessel in tow. The captain was then directed to bring 
his steamer in line, take the vessel in tow, and carry 
her across the Gulf. In doing that he ran his steamer 
into the vessel, carried away her shrouds and quarter- 
rail, and almost ruined our enterprise the first thing, 
dragging the cable over the stem of the vessel with 
such force as to break the connection; and we were 
obliged to cut the oable and splice it again. The cap- 
tain of the steamer had failed entirely in trying to get 
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hold of the vessel; and after we had mended the cable, 
and got everything ready for a second attempt, he was 
again ordered to take the vessel in tow. We had pro- 
vided ourselves with two large cables, two hundred 
feet long and four inches in diameter, as tow-lines, so 
as to be sure of having sufficient strength to tow the 
vessel in all kinds of weather; but the captain of the 
steamer so managed matters, in his second attempt to 
take the vessel in tow, as to get this cable entangled 
in the steamer's wheel, and he hallooed to the captain 
of the vessel to let his cable slip, in order to get this 
unentangled. At this the captain of the vessel let go 
his cable and lost his anchor and one of our big cables, 
for we had to cut it, in order to disentangle it from the 
wheel. After. that was got loose there was the vessel 
without an anchor; and she was going rapidly down 
upon a reef of rocks, with a strong wind against her. 
It was only with the greatest difficulty that we could 
get the captain of the Adger to go to her relief, and 
save her from being dashed on the rocks, with her 
forty men on board. We had to expostulate with the 
captain of the steamer until the vessel was within two 
or three hundred feet of the rocks, before he would 
consent to attempt her rescue; and by the merest 
good luck we got out a rope to her and saved her from 
going on the rocks, when she was so close to the shore 
that we could almost have thrown a line there. 

The captain of the steamer, however, got hold of 
the vessel at last, and brought her back to her place 
in the harbor, where we had to renew the connection 
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of our cable and prepare again to start. The third 
attempt to take hold of the vessel was successful, and 
on a beautiful morning we started to lay the cable 
across the Gulf. In a very little while I discovered 
that we were getting out of line with the marks that 
the captain had been directed to steer by. As presi- 
dent of the line, I called the matter to the attention 
of the captain. The answer I got was, '*I know how 
to steer my ship: I steer by my compass." It went 
on a little while longer, and finding that he was still 
going farther out of the line, I called his attention to 
the fact again, and so on, again and again, for some 
time, until he had got some eight or ten miles out of 
the line. I then said to him, "Captain, we shall have 
to hold you responsible for the loss of this cable.'' 
We got a lawyer on board to draw up a paper to pre- 
sent to him, stating that we should hold him respon- 
sible for the loss of the cable, as he had not obeyed the 
orders of Mr. Buchanan, as agreed on. After we had 
served this paper upon him, he turned the course of 
his ship, and went just as far from the line in the 
other direction. He had also agreed not to let his 
vessel go more than a mile and a half an hour, as it 
was impossible, under the circumstances, to pay out 
the cable faster than a mile and a half an hour. It 
was discovered, however, that he was running his 
vessel faster and faster, while Mr. Buchanan hallooed, 
"Slower, slower," until finally the captain got a kink 
in the cable, and was obliged to stop. This happened 
several times. 
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So much delay took place that, when it was late in 
the afternoon, we had not laid over forty miles of the 
cable out of the eighty miles that we had to go in 
crossing the Gulf. Then a very severe gale came up, 
and raged with such violence that the steamer Victoriay 
which was a small one, came near being swamped; 
and in order to save that vessel and the forty men on 
board of her, we were compelled to cut the cable. 

Subsequently we sent a vessel to take up that part 
of the cable; and it was then found that we had payed 
out twenty-four miles of cable, and had gone only 
nine miles from shore. We had spent so much money, 
and lost so much time, that it was very vexatious to 
us to have our enterprise defeated in the way it was 
by the stupidity and obstinacy of one man. This man 
was one of the rebels that fired the first guns upon 
Fort Sumter. The poor fellow is now dead. 

Having lost this cable we ordered another, and had 
it ready in a year or two. This time we had a good 
man to put it down, and we had no trouble with it. 
The great question then came up, What could we do 
about an ocean cable? After getting a few subscrip- 
tions here, which did not amount to much, we sent 
Mr. Field across the ocean to see if he could get the 
balance of the subscriptions in England; and he suc- 
ceeded, to the astonishment of almost everybody, 
because we had been set down as crazy people, spend- 
ing our money as if it had been water. Mr. Field 
succeeded in getting the amount wanted, and in con- 
tracting for a cable, It was put on two ships which 
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were to meet in mid-ocean. They did meet, joined 
the two ends of the cable, and laid it down successfully. 
We brought our end to Newfoundland, where we re- 
ceived over it some four hundred messages. Very 
soon after it started, however, we found it began to 
fail, and it grew weaker and weaker until at length 
it could not be understood any more. 

It so happened that the few messages that we re- 
ceived over the cable were important to the English 
government; for it had arranged to transport a large 
number of soldiers from Canada to China in the war 
with the Chinese,^ and, just before the transports were 
to make sail, a telegram came stating that peace was 
declared. This inspired the people of England with 
confidence in our final success. This occurred just 
before the Crystal Palace ^ burned down, and we had 
a meeting in the Crystal Palace to celebrate the great 
triumph of having received and sent messages across 
the ocean. Our triumph was short-lived, for it was 
only a few days after that the cable had so weakened 
in transmitting that it could no longer be understood. 
One-half the people did not now believe that we had 
ever had any messages across the cable. It was all a 
humbug, they thought. In the Chamber of Commerce 
the question came up about a telegraph line, and a 
man got up and said: "It is all a humbug. No mes- 
sage ever came over." At that Mr. Cunard' arose, 
and said that "the gentleman did not know what he 
was talking about, and had no right to say what he 
had, and that he himself had sent messages and got 
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the answers." Mr. Cunard was a positive witness; he 
had been on the spot; and the man must have felt 
"slim" at the result of his attempt to cast ridicule 
on men whose efforts, if unsuccessful, were at least 
not unworthy of praise. 

We succeeded in getting another cable, but, when 
we had got it about half-way over, we lost that as well. 
Then the question seemed hopeless. We thought for 
a long time that our money was all lost. The matter 
rested some two years before anything more was done. 
My friend Mr. Wilson G. Hunt used to talk to me 
often about it, for we had brought him into the Board 
some two or three years before. He said he did not feel 
much interest in it, but he felt concerned about spend- 
ing so much money; and he remarked that he was not 
sure, as we had spent so much money already about 
the telegraph line, but that we had better spend a 
little more. So we sent Mr. Field out again. We 
had spent so much money already, it was "like pulling 
teeth" out of Roberts and Taylor to get more money 
from them; but we got up the sum necessary to send 
Mr. Field out. 

When he arrived there, Mr. Field said they laughed 
at him for thinking of getting up another cable. They 
said that they thought the thing was dead enough, 
and buried deep enough in the ocean to satisfy any- 
body. But Mr. Field was not satisfied. Finally, he 
got hold of an old Quaker friend, who was a very rich 
man, and he so completely electrified him with the 
idea of the work that he put three or four hundred 
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thousand dollars into it immediately to lay another 
cable, and in fourteen days after Mr. Field had got 
that man's name he had the whole amount of sub- 
scriptions made up to six millions of dollars. 

The cable was made and put down, and it worked 
successfully. We then went out to see if we could 
not pick up the other one. The balance of the lost 
cable was on board the ship. The cable was foimd, 
picked up, and joined to the rest; and this wonder of 
the worid was accomplished. I do not think that feat 
is surpassed by any other human achievement. The 
cable was taken out of water, two and a half miles 
deep, in mid-ocean. It was pulled up three times, 
before it was saved. They got it up just far enough 
to see it, and it would go down again, and they would 
have to do the work over again. They used up all 
their coal, and spent ten or twelve days in "hooking" 
for the cable before it was finally caught. But they 
succeeded: the two ends of the cable were brought in 
connection, and then we had two complete cables 
across the ocean. 

In taking up the first cable, the cause of the failure 
was discovered. It originated in the manufacture of 
the cable. In passing the cable into the vat provided 
for it, where it was intended to lie under water all the 
time until put aboard the ship, the workmen neglected 
to keep the water at all times over the cable; and on 
one occasion, when the sun shone very hotly down 
into this vat where the cable was lying uncovered, its 
rays melted the gutta-percha, so that the copper wire 
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inside sunk down against the outer covering. I have 
a piece of the cable which shows just how it occurred. 
The first cable that was laid would have been a perfect 
success if it had not been for that error in manufactur- 
ing it. The. copper wire sagged down against the 
outside covering, and there was just a thin layer of 
gutta-percha to prevent it from coming in contact with 
the water. In building the first cables, their philosophy 
was not so well understood as it is now; and so, when 
the cable began to fail, they increased the power of 
the battery, and it is supposed that a spark of the 
electricity came in contact with water, and the elec- 
tricity passed off into the water. 
^ After the two ocean cables had been laid successfully, 
it was found necessary to have a second cable across 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Our delays had been so 
trying and unfortunate in the past that none of the 
stockholders, with the exception of Mr. Field, Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Roberts, and myself, would take any 
interest in the matter. We had to get the money by 
offering bonds, which we had power to do by charter; 
and these were offered at fifty cents on the dollar. 
Mr. Field, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Taylor, and myself were 
compelled to take up the principal part of the stock 
at that rate, in order to get the necessary funds. We 
had to do the business through the Bank of Newfoimd- 
land, and the bank would not trust the company, but 
drew personally on me. I told them to draw on the 
company, but they continued to draw on me, and I 
had to pay the drafts or let them go back protested. 
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I was often out ten or twenty thousand dollars in 
advance, in that way, to keep the thing going. After 
the cable became a success, the stock rose to ninety 
dollars per share, at which figure we sold out to an 
English company. That proved to be the means of 
saving us from loss. The work was finished at last, 
and I never have regretted it, although it was a ter- 
rible time to go through. 
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ThB MoNBOE DOCTBINIQ 

14, 1. Conjunctures. Occasions. 

15, 1. The treaty of Ghent. This treaty was signed on 
February 17, 1815, at the close of the War of 1812. The Ameri- 
can commissioners were Albert Gallatin, John Quincy Adams, 
and Henry Clay. The English gave up the territory which 
they had seized, and our commissioners did not mention the sub- 
ject of impressment of seamen. The American public was delighted 
with the treaty, because it was glad to have peace at any price. 

16, 1. Just indenmity for losses. This refers to the losses to 
American shipping from Napoleon's attempt to carry out his 
" Continental poUcy," and to enforce his " Hambouillet decree." 
See Ashley, American History , pp. 260-264; James and Sanford, 
American Historyy pp. 251-254; Elson, History of the United 
StateSf pp. 394-400: Robinson and Beard, The Development of 
Modem Europe, Vol. 1, pp. 323-326. 

17, 1. The Emperor. Alexander I (1801-1825). 

2. Rights and interests of the two nations. The student 
must remember that Russia laid claim at this time to all that 
territory we now call Alaska. An inspection of a map will 
show that these claims extended nearly to what is now the 
northern boundary of the United States. As a result of Presi- 
dent Monroe's Message, encroachments ceased on the Pacific 
coast. 

3. Asserting as a principle ... by any European powers. 
The last sentence of this paragraph is the chief pomt in the so- 
called Monroe Doctrine. 

18, 1. The African slave trade. " In 1820 a law was 



which made the traffic, piracy punishable by death. But in 
spite of all the vigilance of our government, aided by the British 
government, there continued a snuggling trade [in slaves] up 
to the Civil War." Elson, History of the United States, p. 450. 
2. Recent war between France and Spain. The Peninsular 
War (1808-1814) in which Spain, with the help of EngUsh soldiers 
under the Duke of Wellington, threw off the rule of Napoleon. 
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3. Commissions to privateers. What is the present inter- 
national law in regard to privateering? 

19, 1. Amelioration. Improvement. 

2. Republics of Colmnbia and Buenos Ajrres. While Napo- 
leon was attempting to rule Spain, most of the Spanish colonies 
revolted and set up a republican form of government. After 
Spain again became a monarchy, many of the republics were 
overthrown and the colonies again came imder tne power of 
Spain. By 1820, however, they had nearly all returned to the 
republican form of rule. 

20, 1. Cadiz. Where is it located? 

21, 1. It is believed, etc. President Monroe's prophecy came 
true, for by January 1, 1835, the whole debt of the nation had 
been redeemed, and enough money came into the treasury to 
make possible the distribution of the surplus revenue by Presi- 
dent Jackson. 

22, 1. The Military Academy. Where is it located? 

2. The Ordnance Department. This department has charge 
of the manufacture and care of the guns and ammimition for 
the army and navy. 

23, 1. The militia. Discuss the present state militia, touch- 
ing on (a) who composes it; (6) duties. 

24, 1. The Department of War. Who are the chief officials 
of this department? What are their duties? 

2. Secretary of the Navy. What are the duties of this oflS- 
cial? How is he chosen? What is the length of his term of 
office? 

25, 1. Piracies. Read Pirates and Buccaneers of our Coasts 
by Frank R. Stockton. 

2. Commodore Porter (1780-1843). An American naval 
officer, who served in the War of 1812 and against the pirates 
in 1824; he resigned from the service in 1826. He was the 
father of Admiral Porter of Civil War fame. 

26, 1. Commodore Rodgers (1771-1838). He served in the 
war against Tripoli and the War of 1812, and later commanded 
the Mediterranean squadron. 

27, 1. Adjudication. Adjustment. 

28, 1. Postmaster General. What departments are under 
his control? What duties are performed by these departments? 

2. Post Roads. Roads over which United States mail is 
carried. Are there post roads in your vicinity? 

Compare the figures relating' to the Post Office Depart- 
ment as given by President Monroe, with those of the present 
day. 

31, 1. Tariff. What tariff legislation was attempted during 
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Monroe's administration? Give an outline of tariff legislation 
to date. 

2. First Comptroller of the Treasury. What are his duties? 
How does he obtain office? 

3. The Cumberland road. This road was begun in 1811, 
stretching from Cimiberland in Maryland to a point near Wheel- 
ing, Virginia (West Virginia). The Act of Congress which 
ordered the making of the road provided that a stnp four rods 
wide should be cleared of trees, that it should be built up in 
the middle with broken stone or gravel, and that all steep slopes 
should be avoided. The road was opened in 1818. What objec- 
tions were made to the building of the road? 

33, 1. Commodore Bainbrid^e (1774^1833). He was the 
commander in the war against Tripoli. He served in the War 
of 1812, winning the celebrated battle of the ConstitiUion against 
the Java. He was remarkable for the system of discipline he 
maintained on his ships. 

34, 1. Heroic struggle of the Greeks. The Greeks began 
their struggle for independence from Turkish rule in 1821, but 
were not successful until 1832. 

35, 1. It was stated, etc. The paragraphs in italics form the 
second part of the Monroe Doctrine. 

For tne best statement of the conditions in Europe which led 
to the issuing of this part of the Message, see Ashley, American 
History, pp. 28^290. For more extended accounts, see Robin- 
son ana Beard, The Development of Modem Europe, Vol. II, 
pp. 21-28, and Cambridge Modem Historyj Vol. A, pp. 244- 
309. 

38, 1. Our population. What is the present population of 
the United States? 

2. New territory. What territory was added to the United 
States shortly before the message of President Monroe was sub- 
mitted to Congress? What territory has since been added? 

3. Disunion. Did this statement prove true? 

Lincoln's Addresses 

47, 1. The oath prescribed. It is administered by the Chief 
Justice and is in the following form: " I do solemnly swear (or 
afi&rm) that I will faithfully execute the office of president of 
the United States, and will to the best of my ability preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States." 

2. I have no purpose, etc. From what speech is this quoted? 

48, 1, Recanted. Taken back. 

2. Placed in the platform. The nominating convention of 
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the Republican party met and drew up the resolutions which 
follow, as a statement of its beliefs. 

3. Lawless invasion by armed force. To what invasion does 
this refer? What events had led to the invasion? 

4. Delivering up of fugitives. Review the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Why was it passed? What were its provisions? What 
celebrated case arose in New York State under this law? 

Summarize Lincoln's ideas as to the enforcement of a law. 

50, I. Citizens of each state. Constitution of the United 
States, Art. IV, Sec. 2. 

2. Hjrpercritical. Unreasonably critical. 

3. Fifteen different . . . citizens. Name the Presidents 
from Washington to Lincoln. 

4. A disruption of the Federal Union. What states had se- 
ceded at the time this address was given (March 4, 1861)? 

51, 1. An association of States. What is the '' compact 
theory " of the formation of our government? 

2. Articles of Association in 1774. '/ At the meeting of the 
first Continental Congress an ' Association ' was adopted which 
bound the colonists not to import or use British goods after 
December, 1774, and not to export goods to England after 
September, 1775. To enforce these Articles, it was advised that 
committees should be formed in every locality, who should 
recommend that the colonists should have no dealings with 
persons who would not observe this policy," — James and 
Sanford, American History ^ p. 154. 

3. Declaration of Independence in 1776. What were the 
causes which led to this declaration? What are its most im- 
portant statements? 

4. Articles of Confederation in 1778. Why were these 
articles drawn up? How lone were they the basis of our govern- 
ment? Why did they give place to the Constitution? 

5. The Constitution. Recite the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion. What events led to its formation? Describe the events 
which took place at the Philadelphia convention. 

52, 1. Insurrectionary or revolutionary. What is the difference? 

2. I therefore consider ... the Union is unbroken. Trace 
Lincoln's argument by which he proves this statement. 

3. As the constitution . . . enjoins. Constitution, Art. II, 
Sec. I, Par. 7, Sec. Ill, last clause. 

53, 1. Exigency. A case demanding immediate attention. 

55, 1. Must Congress, etc. What debates had taken place 
on this question? 

56, 1. The Supreme Court. Of how many members is it 
composed? What are their duties? 
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58, 1. Of having the National Constitution amended. How 
may this be done? 

60, 1. Yourselves the aggressors. When did the South be- 
come " the aggressors? " 

61, 1. The progress of our arms. What was the condition of 
affairs in the Federal armies at the time of the dehvery of the 
Second Inaugural Address? (See map, Ashley, American 
History^ p. 428.) 

62, 1. Deprecated. Strongly disapproved of. 

63, 1. "Woe unto the," etc. Matthew XVIII, 7. 

2. "The judgments," etc. Psalms XIX, 9. 

3. With malice toward none, etc. Learn the final paragraph. 
65, 1. Countervailing. Opposing. 

68, 1. All persons held as slaves. When were the slaves 
outside the designated territory set free? 

Seward's Address at Sitka, Alaska 

79, 1, At Sitka, Alaska. Two years after the purchase of 
Alaska, Mr. Seward visited his " Arctic Province," as the country 
was named. He was called upon to give an address on his 
impressions of the country. The speech in this book is the address 
he delivered. 

80, 1. Portland Canal. On the southern boundary between 
Alaska and Canada. 

2. Prince of Wales Archipelago. Southeast of the southern 
part of Alaska. 

3. Peril and Chatham Straits. Located to the eastward of 
the island on which Sitka is situated. 

4. Chilcat River. Near the entrance of the now famous 
Chilkoot Pass. 

5. Fairweather. A high mountain to the north of Sitka. 

6. Clarence Straits. Between Prince of Wales Island and the 
mainland of Alaska. 

81, 1. My visit here, etc. The student should remember 
that Mr. Seward's description of Alaskan weather is that of 
midsummer. 

82, 1. Aurora. The aurora borealis or so-called " Northern 
Lights." 

2. Deciduous. Trees which shed their leaves in autumn. 

3. Esculent. Suitable for food. 

4. Mr. Sumner. Charles Sumner (1811-1874), Senator from 
Massachusetts. As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, he deUvered a celebrated speech on ih 
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acquisition of Alaska, which is, even to-day, a mine of informa- 
tion on the subject. 

86, 1. We have reason ... to believe. Did this statement 
prove to be well founded? 

2. Expatiating. Diiscussin^ at great length. 

88, 1. Coal beds. What is the present status of the con- 
troversy concerning the coal-beds of Alaska? 

2. Placer and quartz gold mining. Mr. Seward's most vivid 
flights of imagination in regard to the resources of Alaska fail 
when compared with the immense amount of gold and other 
minerals that Alaska holds. 

89, 1. Cape Flattery. A point of land situated at the north- 
western extremity of the state of Washington, projecting into 
the Pacific Ocean and the Strait of Juan de ^uca. 

2. Mounts Fairweather and St. Elias. Two of the highest 
peaks in Alaska. They are located in the southeastern part. 

3. Man and society in Alaska. Compare the present popu- 
lation and cities of Alaska, with those of Mr. Seward's time. 

4. Mongol. Chinese. 

92, 1. Emigrants go, etc. This statement came true at the 
time of the discovery of gold. Many towns have sprung up 
along the Yukon River and elsewhere in Alaska. 

2. Salubrious. Healthful. 

93, 1. Twenty new States. What states had been added to 
the Union from the date of Seward's birth until the delivering 
of this address? 

2. Ten Territories. What were they? 

3. First electric telegraph . . . railroad . . . steamboat. 
Give an account of the invention and early use of each. What 
was the effect of each on the growth of the country? 

94, 1. European monopoly. Russia allowed trade only with 
certain Russian companies. 

2. Civil government. At present Alaska is governed by United 
States oflBcials. The governor lives in Sitka; and there are 
courts and judges appointed by the President. There is no 
territorial le^slature. A criminal code was given Alaska in 
1899 and a civil code during the following year. See Guitteau, 
Government and Politics in the United States ^ p. 412. 

The Autobiography op Peter Cooper 

loi, 1. To pull the hair out of rabbit skins. The hair was 
used in the manufacture of felt, from which hats are made. 
102, 1. " Slow business." Unprofitable. 
2. Lottery tickets. Lotteries were very common in the early 
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part of the nineteenth century, and almost everyone invested 
money in them. 

3. Apprentice. A boy who "hired out" to learn a trade. 
He usually received his board and lodging, and sometimes a 
small sum of money during the term of his apprenticeship. 

103, 1. Mortising. Cutting a cavity in a piece of timber so 
made as to receive another piece of timber which fits closely 
into it. 

2. Mr. Vassar. Bom in East Dereham, Norfolk, England, 
April 29, 1792; died in Poughkeepsie, June 23, 1868. He was a 
successful brewer, and with the large fortune which he accumu- 
lated, he founded the college which bears his name. 

104, 1. Patent rights for the county. The right to use the 
patent in his own county. Patent rights are sometimes dis- 
posed of in this way. 

105, 1. War of i8i2. What were the effects of the War of 
1812 upon the manufacturing and upon the commercial interests 
of New England and New York State? 

2. The Cooper Union. Founded in 1854, to provide free 
schools of art and science, and free reading rooms and library 
for those who work. It is located at the junction of Third and 
Fourth Avenues, in New York City. 

107, 1. Fulton. Give an account of the invention of Fulton's 
steamboat. 

2. " Dead points." The student should apply his knowledge 
of physics to an explanation of this. 

108, 1. City Engineer. What are his duties in your city? 
How is he chosen? What are his salary and his term of 
oflBce? 

2. Reciprocal and rectilinear motion of the piston rod. Ex- 
plain. 

109, 1. Governor Clinton. Bom March 3, 1769; died Feb- 
ruary 11, 1828. Lawyer and politician. United States Senator, 
1801; Mayor of New York City, 1803-1810, 1811-1815; State 
Senator, 1805-1811; Lieutenant-Governor, 1811-1813; Gov- 
ernor, 1817, 1822-1824. It was through his efforts that the Erie 
Canal was a success. 

111, 1. A torpedo-boat. This boat was planned to aid the 
Greeks in their struggle for independence from Turkish rule 
in 1825. 

112, 1. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The first spadeful of 
earth for this road was dug, July 4, 1828, by Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, the last of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The first engine used on the road was built by 
Mr, Cooper. To-day tne road extends from Baltimore to 
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Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, the main line going to 
Philadelphia and New York. 

113, 1. This locomotive. An old picture shows an exciting 
race between a horse-drawn vehicle and the locomotive, named 
the ** Tom Thumb," built in 1829. The steam car won the race. 
The road had many curves, and this was considered to be a good 
thing, because the engineer could occasionally look back dong 
the line and see how his train was progressing. 

1 14, 1. A rolling-mill. A mill furnished with heavy iron rollers, 
between which heated metal is passed to make it into sheets of 
metal, rails, etc. 

117, 1. Paris white. Purified chalk used for painting pur- 
poses; whiting. 

2. Fulling. The cleaning, shrinking, and thickening of cloth 
or other material by moisture, heat, and pressure. 

3. Cyrus W. Field (1819-1892). He founded the New York, 
Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Ck)mpany, for the pur- 
pose of laying a cable. Communication was established with 
England in 1858, but proved worthless in a few weeks. He 
later established the Atlantic Cable Company which in 1866 
laid the first successful ocean cable. 

118, 1. Port Basque. Located in the southwest part of New- 
foundland. 

2. Cape Ray. A cape projecting into the ocean near Fort 
Basque. 

122, 1. War with the Chinese (1856). The war was caused 
by an insult to the British flag by Chinese officers. The Eng- 
lish bombarded and captured Canton. By the treaty of peace 
the Yangtze valley was thrown open to British traders, and 
diplomatic relations were again established between the two 
countries. 

2. The Crystal Palace. A building in Sydenham, about 
seven miles from London, erected for a World's Fair. It was 
formally opened by Queen Victoria, February 25, 1851. The 
original building was built of glass and iron; hence its name. 

3. Mr. Cunard. Sir Samuel Cunard. Bom December 21, 1787, 
died April 28, 1865. He was a large ship owner and the founder 
^f one of the great steamship hnes. 
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